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INDEPENDENT EMBLEM 


USITA directors adopt this new em- 
blem recommended by association's 
- advertising committees. Suggest all 
Independent companies use it in their 


advertising. See p. 15 for varied uses. 
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SLASH 50% OFF THE TIME OF 
“PROVIDING SPECIAL SERVICE « 
A new factory outside of town, a tem- 
porary army base or work camp—you can 
give them extended circuits very quickly, 
with telephone Microwave. Two Micro- 
wave link stations can often be set up in 
half the time required for the installa- 
tion of a pole-line. 


HURDLE MOUNTAINS, WA 
GIVE SERVICE TO NEW AR 
¢ Rugged countryside means ¢ 
sive wireline or cable installa 
And maintenance is hizh, 100. 
you can economically reach 

neglected areas, by taking to th 
with telephone Microwave’s » 
“giant steps.” 
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@ Step-by-Step Equipment means high 
service. standards. 


@ Meets growth requirements quickly 
and easily. 


@ Economy coupled with dependability. 


@ Each switch a separate unit — Easy to check 
and adjust. 


@ Step-by-Step circuits are simple — 
Easy to understand. 


@ Efficient for all sizes and all types of service. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


Sales Offices: 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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GENTLE REMINDER. A headphone that buzzes when your head 


nods has been invented to keep you awake when you are driving 
or if you are on guard duty. 


Worn like a telephone headset, it is without wires and derives its 
power from flashlight batteries in the device. It is hooked up to 
mercury switches so that when the wearer’s head tilts or nods, the 
buzzer goes off. 


Two Minneapolis men share the rights on the patent. 


SAFETY FACTOR. Talking to yourself may be regarded doubt- 
fully in some quarters, but the safety experts advise it for mo- 
torists taking long trips by themselves, says a recent United Press 
dispatch. Talking to someone else, of course, should be even more 
effective in breaking up the long stretches on the road—all of 
which, naturally, is a fine plug for more usage of outside telephone 
booths along our highways. 

New turnpikes and expressways make monotony an ever-increas- 
ing highway problem, and fatigue and boredom often cause traffic 
accidents, the experts say. Ways to combat it, they conclude, are 
“to drive with the radio blaring, vary the driving speed, stop fre- 
quently to eat and make plenty of stops to stretch muscles.” So 
taking time to telephone the home or office is likely to pay divi- 
dends, anyway you look at it. 


CAUTION OVER-REACHES. A Newark, N. J.. grocer who 
claims he’s been stuck too often with rubber checks, tried to be 
more cautious recently and came out $300 short, reports a local 
newspaper. 


Part owner of a grocery, he had reported to police that two men 
bought groceries there and offered him a check for $61.35. 

Deciding to play it shrewd, he went to the back of the store, tele- 
phoned the company on which the check was drawn and learned 
it had been out of business 19 years. 

When he returned to the front of the store, the two men had 
disappeared. So had $300 from the cash register. 


A PENNY SAVED—. The general information manager of Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., William Peak, rated space in Tony Weit- 
zel’s column in the Chicago Daily News recently for his outstanding 
performance as custodian of funds for the Publicity Club. 

Frugality, parsimoniousness, economy-mindedness, canny-Scot- 
tishness—call it what you will—when club members promoted him 
to the presidency, he felt it incumbent, as outgoing treasurer, to 
hold down expenses. 


Instead of having a new annual report printed, he appropriated 


the 1953 report, crossed out the operating figures, inserted the 
up-to-date ones, and sped them on out. 
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HE STATE of California will 
have to use telephone and _ tele- 
graph services for disseminating 
p market information—at least tem- 
arily. This decision of the FCC (by 
{-to-0 vote; Hyde, Doerfer and Mack 


voting) is of utmost concern to 


: private telephone and telegraph in- 
The 


istries. ruling may also fore- 


shadow the commission’s position on an 
en more important decision on whe 
its of a related case—a pending 
tion by the state of California to 
up its own microwave communica- 


disseminating 
state 
offices 


ns system for public 


formation or business informa- 


n to state and other public 


gencies. 
The FCC 


as based 


ruling last week, 
plea of the 
supported by 

other 


however, 
state of 
the state 
agricultural groups, 


on a 
ilifornia, 
and 
that it be 


grange 
permitted to continue to use 
so-called “‘out-of-band” high frequencies 
market 


the fact 


the dissemination of 
formation 


1 
( rop 


, notwithstanding 


that international treaty obligations of 
United States require that these 
'ticular frequencies be abandoned for 
ch services. 
During the hearings in February, 
\94, California telephone companies 
d Western Union appeared to point 
t that regular common carrier com- 
Mcations services were available to 
place the radio system. 
California had suggested (by way of 
istifying continued use of the out-of- 
band frequencies) that the transatlantic 
telephone cable now being built could 
help to relieve the shortage of fre- 
(wencies for international fixed com- 
nications. This cable will provide 


a lditiona 
nunicati 


channels for telephone com- 
is between the United States 


and Great Britain. 
However, as the FCC opinion pointed 
it, it is clear that since the end of 


War : 
orld \ II, there has been a great 
international telephone cir- 


despite the efforts of the 
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yasis in the 
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do 
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anticipated future in- 


eliminate 
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base figures 


rules California will have to use telephone and tele- 
graph services to disseminate market 


information. House 


Effect of city tax on telephone bills ana- 
rate 


in Florida ruling. 


the need for radio-telephone service be- 
tween Puerto Rico and New York and 
to South and Central America, fo. 


which high frequencies cannot be found. 

Regarding the availability of tele- 
phone and telegraph f the FCC 
about how they 
for the 
Market 


facilities, 
opinion had this to say 
could be California 
Federal-State 


SMNS 


used in 
continuation 


of 
- 


News Service (FS 


of FSMNS 


“Cessation 


radio opera- 
tion would not result in a discontinu- 
ance of its service since common ¢car- 


riers have stated that they can furnish 
a wire network upon 30-day notice. Nor 


would the transfer of the FSMNS 
communication circuits from radio to 
wire within six months of this order 
impose an undue hardship upon the 
state of California. 

“FSMNS has been on notice since 
1947 of the possibility of the discon- 
tinuance of its radio circuit and had 
been advised frequently of this prob- 
able eventuality before May 23, 1952, 


the date of the subject Commission No- 
tice of Proposed Rule Making in which 
it was proposed to eliminate the au- 
thority for the state of California to 
continue to operate a radio network. 


“The cost of operation of a wire cir- 
cuit may be greater than that of a 
radio circuit. The exact amount of in- 
creased cost is in doubt since our find- 
ings of fact indicate that there are 
areas in which FSMNS can effectuate 
reductions in the operating cost of a 
wire network below that which was 
estimated. 


“But even if the $32,000 figure for 
an additional cost, which is advanced 
by FSMNS, be accepted, it is clear that, 
in view of the value of this communi- 
cations service to FSMNS, the fact 
that the amount of additional cost in- 
volved (even assuming the FSMNS fig- 
ure) is not oppressive, burdensome, or 
infeasible, and other considerations 
such as the money FSMNS has been 
willing to spend to operate and mod- 
ernize the radio network, it cannot be 
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seriously contended that the necessity 
for spending this amount of money is 
a sound reason for concluding that wire 
service is not a practicable substitute. 


“Conceding that some disadvantage 
or inconvenience is caused FSMNS by 
the change-over, we stress that it is 
the public interest—not the convenience 
of FSMNS—which must dictate our de- 
cision.” 





The FCC decision on the California 
petition for state-owned microwave sys- 
tem will not come at an early time. 
This was learned from the 
sion’s ruling on California’s request 
that it be permitted to use the old high 
frequencies until the FCC ruled on its 
microwave petition. 


commis- 


The FCC denied this request, point- 


ing out that the microwave petition 
“raises questions requiring careful 
study and consideration.” It was ob- 


served that a number of telephone com- 
panies and Western 
filed in opposition to 
microwave plan. 


have also 
California 


Union 
the 


The commission’s opinion added that 
even if the microwave petition were 
subsequently granted, California would 
require at least two years before it 
could convert present facilities to a 
microwave system. 

The commission also that 
meanwhile there is “no real disadvan- 
tage” to the state “if it must lease wire 
facilities, pending the establishment of 
its state-owned microwave 
California is the only state, out of a 
number of states (38) disseminating 
agricultural information, which does 
not use common carrier facilities leased 
from telephone and 
panies. 


observed 


telegraph com- 

It is risky to assume what the FCC 
is going to decide about the most im- 
portant petition of California to set up 
its own microwave system. But the fol- 
lowing comments from the commission’s 
opinion in the FSMNS case would cer- 
tainly point to the suggestion that the 
FCC would like to have available com- 
mon carrier facilities utilized at least 
until (1) the commission can decide the 
important uses which must be consid- 
ered in the microwave petition and, (2) 
the state can convert to a microwave 
system if it is finally permitted to do so. 


“Also significant here is the fact that 
no real disadvantage accrues to FSMNS 
if it must lease wire facilities, pending 
the establishment of its state-owned 
microwave system. No capital expendi- 
tures are required and the contem- 
plated microwave system is in no way 
prejudiced. 

“In view of delay involved and the 
demonstrated present need for the high 
frequencies, and the fact that immedi- 
ate action in this case will in no way 
preclude or be an obstacle to the insti- 
tution of the microwave system, we 
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photographic material. 


publication. 





pletely restyled and permitting the use of photographs depicting phases 
of the telephone operating business and featuring lead articles. 

Each week a photograph, selected from a group submitted by Inde- 
pendent and Bell companies, will be featured on the cover. 
suitable commercial photos of actual operating techniques for 52 issues 
a year is quite an undertaking: however, with the cooperation and help 


of operating companies, we are assured of a constant source of good | 


Also with this issue, certain changes have been adopted in the editorial 
format of our publication, particularly the title page. the headlines for 
regular features such as “The Plant Man’s Notebook,” “In the Nation’s 


Capital,” “The Operator’s Corner,” and “Courts and Commissions,” as 
well as headline types. 
We believe our readers will agree with us that the new cover is an 


improvement over previous covers and that the changes in the type in 
the editorial pages make for a more attractive and a more easily read 


We Hope You Like Our New Cover 


With this issue, TELEPHONY appears with a new cover design, com- 


Obtaining 








conclude that the request to withhold 
action in this proceeding must be re- 
jected.” 


Road Bill Blocked 
As this writer has feared since Con- 
gress went into session, the House of 
July 28 
possibility of 


tepresentatives on virtually 


killed the 


roads at 


any federal 
this session of Congress. In 
a long afternoon of voting the mem- 
bers turned down every proposition of- 
fered them and then wound up the day 
by crushing the Fallon roads plan by 
a vote of 292 to 123. 

Thus, the public utilities who have 
been hoping to receive government com- 
pensation for of fa- 
cilities along future federal aid high- 


forced relocation 


ways-received a setback—then a rather 


tenuous reprieve. 

During debate on highway legislation, 
the House knocked out a provision of 
the Democratic bill (HR 
7474) stating that 50 per cent of the 
depreciated utility 
facilities could be paid for from federal 
funds in those states where the entire 


tax-increase 


cost of relocating 


relocation cost now must be borne by 
utilities. 
The Republican bond-financing alter- 


native proposed by Representative Don- 


dero (R., Mich.) contained no utility 
benefits. After this setback, utilities 


were given another chance for the in- 
definite future because the House then 
proceeded to kill both Republican and 
Democratic roadbuilding programs for 
this year. 

The House refused to accept the util- 
ity reimbursement clauses, even though 
states would not have required 
(merely permitted) to spend up to 2 
per cent of federal highway grants for 
such purposes, and had to request to do 


been 


received 
sacrificed the 
principle in an effort to quell 
the 
because of any widespread objection 
the benefits themselves. 


so. The impression 
Democrats 


was that 
compensatior 
mount 


ing opposition to whole bill—not 


The highway bill (S1048) passed by 
the Senate still includes the compensa 
tion provisions. 

Some attempt may be made to reviv 
highway legislation in the House next 
year. 

But even if the reimbursement pri 
ciple, approved by the Senate, shoul 


finally become law, utilities may ge! 
little benefit from it in areas whe 
facilities are within highway location: 


the desire 
federal 


Most state road commis: 


by sufferance and where 


strong to spend all funds fo 
road building. 
sions have protested against use 0! 
highway funds for this purpose. 
The first trial of 
strictly partisan affair and came whe! 
the Republicans tried to substitute the 


the 


strength was 


administration’s based on 


plan 
sale of 30-year non-Treasury bonds 
for the Fallon pay-as-you-go plan. The 
administration was licked, but by onl 
six votes—184 to 178. 

The heart of the Fallon bill 
for the expenditure of 25 billio 
over a period of 13 years 0! the na 


calle 


dollar: 


tion’s primary roads system. 
But, a bit later on the Hous 
as if it still seriously contemplated 
roads bill. 
the Fallon bill the 
would have paid utilities 50 per cen 
of the 


towers 


actet 


provisio whic! 


relocating poles an 
built 0 


cost of 
when a new 
an old one widened. 


road was 


an ex- 
idea ol 
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pression of displeasure at thi 
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paying utilities any relocation costs but 
at the time it seemed to lend weight 
to the prediction of Democratic leaders 
that they would have a roads bill. 

Then came the unexpected 292-123 
cusher. Speaker Rayburn (D., Tex.) 
said the House vote killed roads legis- 
lation for this session and probably for 
the next session, too. 

The Speaker blamed the lobbyists for 
the bill’s defeat and said, “I’ll tell 
you exactly what happened. The people 
who were going to have to pay for 
these roads put on a propaganda cam- 
paign that killed the bill.” 


Tax Exempt Electronics? 
The House passed a bill to exempt 
from federal excise tax any radio or 
television sets used in connection with 
The bill, which is now 
before the Senate, would keep the pres- 
ent 10 per cent manufacturers excise 
tax on radio and TV sets used for en- 
tertainment purposes. It 


a business. 


would 
keep the present tax on radio and tele- 


also 


whether used 


entertainment or business purposes. 


vision component parts, 


Pipelines, utilities, taxi cab fleets, 
newspapers, film companies, and many 
ther firms using radio and TV sets 


n their business would benefit from the 
ill. 


Actually it 


would exempt from tax 
tt only radio and TV sets used for 
isiness but also auto radio or TV 


sets, phonographs or any combinations 


f these if used for business purposes. 


The Treasury has estimated the bill 
the government 


uld lose about 
dollars of 


one 
year. It 


as one of five measures passed by the 


illion revenue a 


House in a matter of minutes without 


ny 


v objection. 
How City Taxes Work on 
Telephone Bills 
Recently in this department (TELEPH- 
NY, July 23) made of 


the current trend toward city and tele- 


mention was 


>and other utility customers pay- 


ig taxes through the medium of their 
onthly bills. The Virginia, as well as 
Illinois and New York city tax prac- 
ces we noted. Recently, there came 
) this riter’s attention an analysis 
t just how such a tax is actually 
igured on the subscriber’s telephone 
There are 15 localities in Virginia 
Which pose a gross receipts license 
‘aX on the telephone service furnished 
within heir jurisdiction. On May 3, 
‘99, the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission »pproved a revision of the gen- 
fal exchange tariff permitting the 


hesaperke & Potomac Telephone Co. 


‘Y apply a surcharge on the telephone 


‘lease turn to page 35) 
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New USITA Emblem to 


identify Independents 


HE NEW EMBLEM of the United 
States Independent Telephone As- 
the 
cover, is being introduced to the public 


sociation, which is shown on 
this month in national and local adver- 
tising. The first national consumer ad- 
vertising of the association to carry the 
emblem will appear in the Aug. 22 issue 
of Time magazine and the Aug. 26 issue 
of U. S. News & World Report. The 
association’s tie-in advertising, distrib- 
uted by the Telephone Advertising In- 
stitute of Chicago, is also carrying the 
emblem beginning this month. 

By Aug. 1 copies of the emblem were 
in the hands of the 3,000 Independent 
telephone companies, manufacturers, 
and suppliers who are members of na- 
Before the 
Chicago convention in October the me- 
chanics of the 


cuts, 


tional or state associations. 


supplying association 
with actual and 
other forms of the emblem are expected 
to be established. 


members decals 


“Designed primarily for local use 
in advertising and printed material, on 
telephone booths, buildings, signs and 
vehicles, on company letterheads and 
telephone directories — the new emblem 
will unite the Independent telephone in- 
dustry under a 
Leon F. 


single, recognizable 


insignia,” toberts, the asso- 


director of information, has 


The 


nated program of 


ciation’s 


pointed out. association’s coordi- 
national advertising, 
he feels, is “a powerful means for fo- 


national the 
Independent 


attention on 
and on all 


cusing new 


emblem com- 
panies who use it.” 

The version bearing the full name of 
cut with this arti- 
cle) is intended for use on company let- 


the association (see 


terheads, in advertising to the trade, 
and otherwise “where evidence of affilia- 
tion is meaningful.” The simpler version 
is recommended for display before the 
public and will appear in all national 
advertising. 

Manufacturer and supplier members 
ot the USITA have been 
the emblem in their advertising, both 
to the trade and the public, especially 
during the months of 
August, September, and October. 

The the culmination of 
several years discussion and effort by 
the USITA Advertising Committee and 
National Advertising Task Force. Sev- 
eral possibilities were submitted by the 


asked to use 


introductory 


emblem is 


association’s advertising agency, J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., of New York City, and 
the USITA board of directors made its 
selection at the spring conference at 
Belleair, Fla., in April. 








OR A LONG TIME, too long a 
time, many telephone companies 
have operated on the theory that 
their customers always would buy all 
the service they need and that orders 


for service would result if the need 
developed. Therefore, why should a 
telephone company develop a_hard- 


hitting, constructive sales program? 
The answer to this question is easy. 
The sale of additional service and of 
equipment to make the service more 
convenient to use builds revenue. As 
revenues increase, the company pros- 
pers, and all the people who work for 
or own the company will prosper, too. 
This simple economic rule makes the 
telephone company a two-way street 
just as is every other business today. 
The more employes can do to help the 
company prosper the the tele- 
phone company can do for its employes. 


more 


To be progressive and an important 
factor in the community, a telephone 
company must be successful. A 
cessful company is a money-making 
company. Thus, it is a basic concept 
of operations that the welfare of the 
company and its employes 
related to revenue income and an ade- 
quate return on the capital invested in 
the telephone plant. 


suc- 


is closely 


Brighter Future for Plant Men 

It may be well to digress for a mo- 
ment to explain why the “ABC OF 
THE TELEPHONE?” is interested in 
the sales of telephone service and 
equipment, especially since previous 
articles in the series have been con- 
cerned with only technical aspects of 
the business. If the customers did not 
buy telephone service, there would be 
little reason for learning the business. 
The more demand there is for telephone 
service the more attractive will be the 
future of the plant man. Since the sale 


of service is a basic concept of the 
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By FRANK E. LEE 


telephone industry, it is a logical part 
of the ABC Series. 

Instead of sitting on the sidelines, 
plant men can be an important influ- 
ence in selling service to both old and 
new customers. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the plant man has 
direct contact with the customer. In 
many instances, a customer will be 
more receptive to buying new or addi- 
tional service because of a suggestion 





PART 73. Sales Program Helps 
Plant Employes. The preceding 
article in this series appeared in 
1954 60. 


the Sept. 25, issue, p. 











made by a plant man than he would 
to the typical commercial sales appeal. 

As a general rule, the plant man has 
a better understanding of the commu- 
nity than anyone else in the company. 
During the course of a year the aver- 
age plant man will visit hundreds of 


homes. He will observe that some cus- 
tomers have more adequate service 
than others. He will see the many 


different ways that customers use the 
potential offered by good telephone 
service. In short, the plant man is a 
authority what 
tutes good telephone service—what will 
serve the customer best. 


recognized on consti- 


Ideal Salesman 

All these things make the plant man 
ideally suited as a salesman of tele- 
phone service. To many plant men this 
may be a rather startling revelation 
because of misconceived notions about 
the function of selling and about the 
salesman himself. Basically, the best 
salesman is not the glib, fast talker or 
the flashy dresser. Instead, the best 
salesman is the person who inspires 
confidence through his sincerity. He 




















knows the product or service he has t 
sell and, most important of all, h 
knows why the customer will benefit 
from buying the Thus, the 
plant man usually is best equipped t 
sell the services the telephone company 
has 


service. 


to offer. Also, of great importance 


are the hundreds of regular contacts 
the plant man has with customers dur- 


ing the course of the year. 


The whole subject of selling tele- 
phone service raises a number of ques- 
tions which must be answered befor 
the sales program can go ahead full 
steam. However, before attempting t 


answer these questions a word of ex- 


planation as to why the term “sales 
program” is being used. 
As thousands of loyal readers and 


friends will agree, the “ABC OF THE 
TELEPHONE” 


tried to present ideas and explanations 


articles always have 


of technical questions in plain language 
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and easily understood terms. So, when 
it comes to writing about selling tele- 
phone service, it seems only natural to 
write about a sales program or sales 
efforts, rather than to speak of “mer-| 
chandising.” While the wo! “mer- | 
chandising”’ refers to the ove! func- | 
tion of making and selling goods on 
the general market, still, the present 
emphasis is on telephone service. In 
the final analysis, everyone is reaching 
for the same goal—to increase the 
usage of telephone service—so everyone 


is traveling the same road together. 





Why a Selling Program? 
Why should the telephone 
have to sell its service? 


In many respects, the telephone com- 
pany is like the hardware dealer in 4 
small midwestern town that Bruce Bar- 
ton, the dean of American advertising 
men, encountered shortly after ihe turn 
of the century. Mr. Barton stopped t 
visit the hardware dealer with ‘he view 
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of interesting him in buying an advertis- 
ing program. To Mr. Barton’s appeals 
the hardware dealer replied: “Why 
should I advertise? I’m the only hard- 
ware (dealer in town. I’ve been here 
for 25 years and every man, woman, 
and child for miles around knows 
where to come for hardware.” 

Mr. Barton glanced across the street 
and casually inquired, “What is that 
building across the street?” 

“That’s the Methodist Church,” 
merchant answered. 


the 


“How long has it been there?” asked 
Mr. Barton. 

“Over replied the dealer. 

To this Mr. Barton added, “‘And they 
still ring the bell every Sunday.” 





75 years,” 


It is true the telephone company has 
the same position in the community as 
hardware dealer. However, it 
is equally true that the company should 
tof take advantage of every opportunity to 
he & sell its services—just as the bell of the 
efit § Methodist Church was rung every Sun- 
the § day even after being at the same loca- 





the old 





to § tion for over 75 years. 
iny 

nce What Can Be Sold? 
me What can the telephone company 
wr Bon? 

ms There is not a single community in 
_ Bthis country where every customer or 
to potential customer has all the telephone 
“ul service he can use. For this reason, 
te the telephone sales program should be 
a ynamic, vigorous, and a constant part 
ne of the everyday course of doing 

business. 

‘i Important among the things that add 


WE to the utility and convenience of tele- 
* § phone service are: 





AVE 
Ons } ; 
n Additional exchange service. 
age Extension telephones. 
hen! Key switching systems. 
ie Answering devices. 
to e oneaet : 
: In a growing community (and what 
les ¢ wee: : 
community isn’t showing growth these 
er'- 


days) it is not unusual to find the local 





ert) bank, department store, drug store, 
ne-}) doctor, } spital, or other business cus- 
on}, tomer using only one main line with 
ent}) perhaps one or two extensions. Any 
Tn one of these customers is a prospect 
ing} for additional main line service. A key 
the telephor system would help the cus- 
_ tomer texe full advantage of the flexi- 
bility th new service provides. 
A 00° approach in selling additional 
ny | main lin Service is to tell the customer 
how im) ortant calls may be lost if the 
- wad isy. In these days the auto- 
na hate nd good roads have cut dis- 
ar- find “ = Thus a customer may 
ing ieee yr oigreanengeras to call the mer- 
8 Ft reach } ; e next town if he cannot 
to cal ocal merchant. As a result, 
ie additio main line service is rapidly 
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becoming a must in many business 
establishments. 


As Important as Water 


In the home the telephone is accepted 
as a necessity by all members of the 
family. Today, having telephone serv- 
ice is equally as important as having 
hot and cold water in the house. The 
younger generation, today, cannot re- 
member the time when they did not 
have a telephone in the house. This is 
an important change in the family’s 
viewpoint of telephone service as com- 
pared with the viewpoint of 25 or 30 
years ago. 

In many instances, a second main 
line for the children is an excellent 
sales approach. In the directory the 
additional line is listed as “children’s 
line” and follows the regular listing in 
the directory. 

Extension telephones add tremen- 
dously to the convenience and utility of 
the customer’s telephone service. Tak- 
ing this as a cue, the important ap- 
proach in selling an extension is to sug- 
gest the convenience and value of one 
or more extension telephones. As a 
suggestion, talk about having an exten- 
sion telephone handy in the kitchen, 
dining room, recreation room, laundry, 
work shop, patio, and similar areas. 
Very often showing a customer an at- 
tractive colored telephone will stimu- 
late the sale of one or more extensions. 


Farm Is Fertile Market 


The plant man should keep in mind 
that all of the services suggested to the 
customer will not be ordered 
ately. In many cases the customer’s 
answer will be “No.” However, the 
sales effort will not be wasted as the 
customer will think about the sugges- 
tion each time he has to hustle up- 
stairs, downstairs, or into another room 
to answer the telephone. 

The farm is another fertile market 
for extension telephone sales. Just 
imagine the convenience of having an 
extension telephone in the barn on a 
dairy farm or in a similar location on 
other farms. 


immedi- 


As mentioned previously, key switch- 
ing systems add flexibility to the serv- 
ice when a customer has more than 
one main line. It is much more con- 
venient to use one telephone to answer 
two or more lines than to answer each 
line on separate instruments. 

Another item of service that has im- 
portant sales possibilities is automatic 
From the 


answering equipment. cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint, an automatic an- 
swering set means calls will be an- 


swered and messages will be received 
in his absence. As the public becomes 
familiar with this type of service, peo- 


ple will call to order merchandise or 
service at any hour of the day or night 
—whenever they have a wish to buy or 
a need for service. A large number of 
residence subscribers should also be in- 
cluded as possible customers for an- 
swering set service. Thus, it can be 
seen that the market for this service 
has only been scratched at the present 
time. 

How to get the sales program under 
way ? 

It is a responsibility of management 
in both the small and large company 
to have a meeting with the plant men, 
whether more, to discuss the 
services for The spirit of these 
meetings should be based on the idea 
that everyone is selling every day, and 
that anyone can sell in his own way. 


one or 


sale. 


Sales Material Needed 
Interesting, informative folders and 
brochures will prove valuable in any 
sales campaign. The folders should be 
designed to do a good job of selling the 


customer. Sales slogans which may 
have value in stimulating interest 
among company personnel generally 


are of little value in literature written 
for customer distribution. Nevertheless, 
good advertising headlines and a hard- 
hitting sales story can be used to ad- 
vantage. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that the Telephone 
Advertising Institute of Chicago pre- 
pares advertising mats for newspaper 
advertising for sale to Independent 
telephone companies. 

After the sales program is under 
way, follow-up meetings will help main- 
tain enthusiasm and will develop good 
ideas which may be suggested. 

If the company management hasn’t 
initiated a sales program and a plant 
man is interested in promoting the sale 
of the company’s services, he should ask 
for information. Find out what 
can be done, because by selling more 
service all employes will benefit. 


sales 


The success of the sales program is 
hinged on other factors, in addition to 
making the actual effort to sell the 
customer. While all are important, 
probably the foremost of these other 
factors is the quality of the service the 
company has to offer. As with any 
other product or service available on 
the market quality of telephone service 
is the result of job knowledge, engi- 
neering design, attention to details, and 
the interest of those who give the serv- 
ice. Each pole that is placed and each 
drop wire that is installed has a bear- 
ing on the over-all quality of service. 
In some cases, an entire open wire line 
or cable run may require rather exten- 
sive maintenance to remove all the ex- 
isting or potential trouble conditions. 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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ANY have wondered why the 
Bell System has changed the 
terms “operator toll dialing” 


and “customer long distance dialing’”’ to 
“operator distance dialing” and “direct 
distance dialing.”” We have been advised 
that six possible names for the service 
were proposed and tested through the 
process of word association. “Direct dis- 
tance dialing” was preferred and se- 
lected because it was self-explanatory. 
It suggested both speed and ease, and 
that no operator was involved. Quite 
simply, it seemed to say that the tele- 
phone user could dial direct anywhere 
without the assistance of an operator. 

Another word long used in the tele- 
phone business that is headed for the 
discard is “toll.” This word is defined 
in the dictionary as a “tax or due paid 
for some liberty or privilege, as for 
passage over a highway or bridge.” The 
word connotes expense, a costly service 
or levy, some kind of a forfeiture. 


But this is not what the telephone 
people intended it to mean. It is true 
that at one time in the history of te- 
lephony, “toll” was specifically used to 
designate those intermediary calls, 
neither local nor long distance, that re- 
quired some designation. Later, all long 
haul calls were known as “toll calls.” 


It is easy to say “toll,’’ but it is not 
a good term, and it is admittedly not 
easy to find a perfectly satisfactory 
substitute. “Long distance” is generally 
considered preferable to toll and “out- 
of-town” has been used, but neither 
term is considered ideal. 

Other unpopular words are “over- 
These 
terms are synonymous with extra or 
increased cost and the 
hurried or brief calls. 


time” and “overtime charges.” 
necessity of 


In an effort to correct these infer- 
ences in the minds of telephone cus- 
tomers, operators now use the expres- 


sions ‘‘additional 


minutes,” and 


“additional charges.” These terms are 
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actually more descriptive of the time 
and charges beyond the initial rate 
period. 

e 


The Western Electric’s Indianapolis 
Works turned out approximately 3,- 
600,000 telephone sets in 1954. Of this 
number, 230,000 were the new color 
sets. This plant has been expanded 
and it expects to turn out more than 
4,600,000 sets in 1955. About one-fifth 
of these—more than 900,000—will be 
in color. To meet the demands for col- 
ored sets, the facilities in this plant 
will be steadily expanded throughout 
the year. During the second half of 
1955, it will be able to turn out colored 
sets at the rate of 1% million annually. 


The black automobile is generally 
considered obsolete at the present time 
except for a few special purposes. Per- 
haps the old black telephone is also on 
the way out. 





It .is noted that large operating 
companies are placing more and more 
emphasis on the training of employes 
to do a better job. 


A recent issue of the Pacific Tele- 
phone Magazine mentions the off-the- 
job training program of Bell on the 
West Coast. This 26-classroom school 
for plant people trains an average of 
300 students a week. Its curriculum 
ranges from the principles of elec- 
tricity to such intricacies as microwave 
radio, crossbar central office mainte- 
nance and automatic message account- 
ing. Some courses run only three days, 
others last six months. 


In spite of the school’s variety, one 
subject is hammered home in every class 
—that safety is part of the plant job. 
Show up without safety glasses, and 
you might just as well go home. You’re 
not ready as far as the school is con- 
cerned. 
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“Dial to Dictate,” wherein the regu- 
lar telephone is used to dictate to a 





trans! 


jisco! 







switc! 
woulc 





swite! 


woul¢ 
eratic 
In 
earn 
ump 
ema 
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Th 
throu 
t do 
eS 
bank of centrally installed recorders, js § °?®™ 
rapidly gaining in popularity. Whe Co 
special equipment is installed on elep 
telephone system, any station can ob f le 
tain the service. mi 
If you want to dictate a letter, yo - 
dial the first code number which hunts jie 
an idea recorder. If all are busy, you I 
receive a busy signal. If you get a go-§ °” 
ahead, dial the second code. This starts ” 
the recording machine. a 
vou 
If you make a mistake in dictation, te 
you dial another code. This perforates - 
the index slip on the recorder and it ai 
this manner, the typist is forewarned § wy, 
of mistakes. ft 
Other code numbers motivate the § that 
machine to stop awhile, play back the “J 
last 15 or 20 words on the machine, - 
and end your message. The number of § jp) 
recorders used will depend upon th 
amount of dictation placed over the 
system. Many of these systems now It 
make use of five or more central 1 ‘s 
corders. At 
The above is another good example le 
of how to make complete use of tele- & gig; 
phone service—and get full value fron ro 
the telephone. tu 
2 V 
We hear a lot these days about the}| - 
possibilities of wire tapping in the na- he 
tion’s capital. We seriously doubt that] 
this evil’ is more prevalent in Wash-| 
ington than any other city, but the I 
subject just gets more publicity. ae 
The newest “scare” to come to our = 
attention was one in whic! was 
claimed that it was possible to dial + 
anyone, make conversation, 4 when 
the called party hangs up, calle 
would remain on the line to prevent) - 
release of the switch train. ([ en, bed an 
making use of a powerful ymplifier § acr 


anv at 
and a recorder, we were told that any mil 
: 1 loar 
one talking in the room could ! learly 


heard. This, mind you, with ‘ hand- F bp 


t 

set on the cradle! rs 

Of course, any telephone man vill , 
admit that this is impossible as the 
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transn.itter and the receiver are both 
jisconvected from the line by the 
witch:i00k. To make this possible, it 
would be necessary to maladjust the 
switchhook and this, in most cases, 
vould interfere with the normal op- 
eration of the telephone. 
In this connection, however, it was 
earned that it is entirely possible to 
jumper the transmitter so that it will 
emain across the line at all times 
even when the switchhook is operated. 
This must connected 
through a suitable resistance so that 
t does not operate the line relay but 
jes provide sufficient current for the 
operation of the transmitter. 
Conversation in the room with the 
telephone can be heard clearly, albeit 
of low volume. A powerful amplifier 
could probably pull normal conversa- 
tin taking place near the telephone 
ip to a satisfactory recording level. 
This feature is not considered a seri- 
ous threat as the wiring of the tele- 
phone must altered and the fre- 
jency of use of the average telephone 
would not permit much listening be- 
calls. A telephone so modified 
be easy to detect an 
test from the central office. 
We class this as just another example 


jumper be 


be 


tween 


would also on 


nsulation 


f the possible wire tapping schemes 
that will probably never be used. 

“Play safe and do not trust any of 
your secrets to a telephone conversa- 
tion,” has always been our motto. 


It is reported that a laugh machine 
has been invented by a CBS engineer. 
At the flick of a switch, titters, sub- 
lued chuckles, little snickers, medium 
giggles, guffaws and hysterics can be 
produced to simulate 
studio audience. 

With machine, the sponsor 
and broadcasting company may decide 
what’s funny without the aid of the 


laughter in a 


such a 


audience 


oa 

Industrial Designer Henry Dreyfuss, 
4 consultant with the Bell Laboratories, 
and who helped design the “500” type 
telephone, in his recent book “Design- 
ing for People,” writes this tribute to 
the telephone: 

en asily we take it for granted 
7 the simple, commonplace spinning 
“ a dia vill enable us to talk privately 
and Intiniately with a particular person 
across a city or a continent or a ship 
at sea 0: in an auto or a plane several 
miles in ‘he sky. 
an sume that the telephone will 
re ther: vithin reach, in time of stress, 
. reasse one’s family and friends or 
9 tran: ct business.” 

What. :\0 wire tapping, Mr. Dreyfuss? 
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when 


Can inform as to 


the first deep sea type telephone cable 
was placed in operation? 


you us 


continuous 
Key West 


A. Three cables having 
loading were laid between 
and Havana, Cuba, back in 1921. This 
cable has a metallic coaxial return con- 
ductor and each cable handles one tele- 
phone and two telegraph circuits simul- 
taneously in each direction. 

Then in 1950, a more modern coaxial 
with submerged repeaters 
placed between Key West and Havana. 
poly- 
a go 
tele- 


cable was 
This new service consists of two 
ethylene-insulated cables, one as 
and the other as a for 
phone service. 


return, 


A total of six deep sea repeaters are 
provided, all except one being installed 
in deep water. 

A carrier system provides channels 
for 24 simultaneous conversations. 


Q. In 
we would appreciate information as to 
where and when the first dial telephone 


order to settle an argument, 


installed and what 


equipment was used. 

A. History informs us that the first 
dial system was Strowger Automatic 
equipment installed at LaPorte, Ind., 
in 1892. This exchange had a capacity 
of 100 lines. Each line was equipped 
with a connector switch. These switches 
consisted of a flat rubber disc with a 
shaft in the center to carry the wipers, 
which was built by clockmakers. 

No dial was used and calling was 
accomplished by operating buttons. The 
battery used ranged from 60 to 70 
volts. When the conversation was com- 
pleted, the switches were released by a 
push button. 


system was type 


About a year later, Keith developed 
a mercury tube mounted on the tele- 
phone switch hook for release purposes. 


Q. What is a varying machine and 
how is it used to make tests in a dial 
telephone exchange? 

A. This test set is driven by a 48- 
volt DC motor and sends impulses at 
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the rate of 14 per second. It may be 
used as a check on repeaters and 
switches in a step-by-step system to 
determine if they impulse properly. 
This set is also equipped with both 
loop and shunt resistances and is 
thorough in checking the impulse fea- 
tures of any switch. 


Q. What method should be used in 
the 
distribution cable? 

A. The of compression type 
sleeves is recommended for the splicing 
of this type of cable. This cable is 
available, however, in extra-long 
lengths so that extensive runs may be 
made without splicing. 


splicing of six or Il-pair rural 


use 


Q. 


to the successful use of the mechanical 


Do you have any information as 


splice closure for telephone cables? 

A. In our opinion, several types of 
these closures now on the market have 
proven highly satisfactory. It has been 
reported that the Bell System contem- 
plates the manufacture and use of 
about 250,000 combination terminal 
splice closures and over 100,000 closures 
without terminals during 1955. 

These closures were first designed 
for cables up to one inch in 
diameter only. It is understood, how- 
ever, that development work has now 
been completed to accommodate the 
next larger size for cables up to 1.6 
inches in diameter. 


use on 


Q. We find it extremely difficult to 
tamp dirt around poles set in small 
machine-drilled The tamping 
bars bind in the small space and the 
earth is not packed so that the pole 
What remedy do 


holes. 


is held in alignment. 
you suggest? 

A. Why not try the curved head 
tamping bar that can be procured from 
your telephone supply house? This 
crescent-shaped tool slides easily be- 
tween the hole and the pole and tamps 
the earth firmly in place. 
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[EDITOR’S NOTE: This is a reprint from Lincoln Tele- 
phone News, employe magazine of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., reporting the results of an accounting 
employes’ rating of their supervisors. It is presented here with 
the thought that other telephone companies might want to try 
the same experiment. | 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
in’ foolish notion. 

—Robert Burns 

Accounting department employes thought they might be 
practicing a fire drill when they were asked to trek to the 
basement shortly after 8 a.m. on Mar. 3. 

On arriving in the club room they were greeted by I. J. 
Devoe and B. J. Sievers, who explained that they had been 
assembled for a strange and special purpose. They were 
going to be asked to grade their supervisors in somewhat 
similar manner in which they, themselves, were rated peri- 
odically on the Employes’ Progress Report. 

It was explained that the supervisors had asked for the 
rating to assist them in self improvement and help them 
do a better job; that they were willing and eager to receive 
“fair, impartial, honest and constructive criticism” so they 
might obtain an objective view of themselves through the 
employe’s eyes, and thus hope to discover any failures or 
shortcomings. 

Mr. Devoe suggested that certain 
the sake of uniformity. 
and employes should not consult one another in deciding on 
their answers. 


rules be observed for 
The answers were to be original 


The plan was voluntary. No employe need complete the 
questionnaire if he preferred not to do so. The rating sheets 
should be unsigned. 

The opinions ought to be carefully considered and honest. 
The employes should feel free to express themselves, but 
should not let some recent occurrence, good or bad, throw 
the long and general perspective out of proper balance. 

The employes did a good and thorough job. The answers 
they gave to the set of prepared questions bore evidence of 
due deliberation, minus inhibitions. 

The answers were undoubtedly honest and more often 
than not were complimentary to the supervisor. The latter 
awaited the results with some timidity, realizing that they 
had placed themselves in the position commonly described 
as “a sitting duck.” 


sheets of 


Messrs. Devoe and Sievers prepared summary 
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the results to give to the respective supervisors. 


a bit 


gories, but even the lower ratings were welcom: 
dence of the need for further development. 


Such value was placed upon the test that the s 


staff 
that 


efforts toward improvement. 
The questions and a summary of the answers g 
rating are as follows: 


(1) 


(2) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(13 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


(21) 


(*22) Does your supervisor keep too close tab 


(23) 


*The questions were prepared hurriedly and N: 
afterwards found to be ambiguous. The employes < 
it could not be answered promptly in the squares 
It would be expected that a good supervisor wo''( 
close tab of his employes and also put them on thei 





Accounting Folk 
Rate Supervisors 


ne wl 


IS Cate 


startled that they did not fare so well in va 


as ey 


ervisory 
: feeling 
of thei 


has asked for a repeat performance next y: 
in this manner they may gauge the effe 


en in thé 


Do you feel that your supervisor keeps you inf 
to new procedures in working conditions 
tices? Yes, 89% No, 11% 

Is your supervisor able to explain questions arising 
from your daily work satisfactorily? Yes, 87 
No, 13% 

Does he go 
explanation? 
Too little, 5% 
Does your supervisor use good judgment in anticipat 
ing and handling the work load, especially during rusif 
periods? Yes, 88% No, 17% 
Does your praise 
No, 30% 

Does your supervisor criticize poor work? 
No, 66% 

Does your supervisor understand the work he expect 
you to do? Yes, 88% No, 12% 

Does your show 
No, 58% 


Is your supervisor generally patient? 


i'med ag 
ind praca 


much 
right, 


into too 
About 


or too little detail in hi 
78% Too much, 174 


supervisor good work? Yes, 70% 


’ 


Yes, 34% 


supervisor favoritism? Yes, 42% 


Yes, 
Does your supervisor keep promises unless prohibitel 
by circumstances beyond his control? Yes, 98% Ni 


90% 
2% 


100% 


Do you feel that you have your supervisor’s loyal sup 
port and friendly cooperation? Yes, 88% No, 12° 
Does your supervisor take a personal interest in y¢ 
or are you merely a machine? Personal interest 88‘ 
“Machine,” 12% 

Does your supervisor welcome and give careful consi¢ 
eration to work suggestions from you? Yes, 88' 
No, 12% 

Do you feel free to go to your supervisor for advicd 
or help with your assignment? Yes, 97% No, 3° 
Is your supervisor willing to admit his own errors 0 
does he blame his employes? Admits er 92° 
Blames others, 8% 

Does your supervisor show tact in exercising authority 
Yes, 74% No, 26% 

Is your supervisor willing to answer questio! 
he make you feel inferior in having asked th 
ing to answer, 95% 


ors, 


Ss or doe 
m? Wil 
Makes me feel inferior, 5% 
Yes, 100% 
your supervisor delays 
Yes, 40% N , 
your supervisor’s personal 
Yes, 91% No, 9% 

‘ , . , ae 
Do you think your supervisor is capable of making ( 
cisions? Yes, 84% No, 16% 


Is your supervisor courteous? 
Do you feel that 

giving you a direct answer? 
Is 
clean? 


evade 
60% 


appearances neat an 


does he put you on your “honor” and treat 
adult? Keeps close tab, 33% Treats mé 
67 % 

Do you feel free to confide in your supervis 
T7T% No, 28% 
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TIS WITH a feeling of regret that 
I am writing this, the eighth and 
final article in the series relating my 
the Hawaiian Islands 
it, as the old saying goes, “Every- 
this 


experiences on 


thing must come to an end,” so 


4 


] 


ll be “‘pau’’ too. 

On Tuesday morning, Apr. 26, I re- 
gvetfully packed my bags for my de- 
ure to the mainland that evening. 
However, there was another pleasant 
event in store for me, luncheon at “‘The 
good friends Joe 

McCoy and Bill 
our host, formerly affiliated 


ypies’’ with 


my 
‘eltmann, Eleanor 
Kea. Joe, 
with the Telephone Co., is 
esently HMSA, the 
Blue Shield Insurance Plan for Hawaii. 
When we 


here they specialize in Hawaiian food, 


Hawaiian 
associated with 
arrived at “The Tropics,” 
had my first experience eating lau- 
au, a chunk of pig served in tea leaves, 


what a tasty morsel this was! Of 
se, we also had “poi,” taro paste, 
Joe and Eleanor dipped into my 


wl, too, and I didn’t mind a bit, as 


twas more than I could manage. 
After lunch, Joe took us to the beau- 
‘ul Oahu country club where we sat 
he terrace, chatted and enjoyed some 
er dinner drinks. All too soon it was 
me to repair to the Hawaiian tele- 
phone exchange where I was to spend 
the remainder of the afternoon visiting 
and saying “aloha” to my good friends 
before departing that evening for the 
mainlan I said ‘Mahalo (thanks) 
Joe,” for a delicious luncheon, refresh- 


ments, and a delightful visit. 


Joe introduced me to the wonderful 
Sand custom of removing your shoes, 
While iting, for which I shall al- 
_ be grateful. I would be in favor 
(making it a universal practice, par- 
‘eularly during conventions when your 
leet rea’ y take a beating. 

Amon: the people I chatted with at 
red Hawaiian telephone exchange was 
their Pi) X supervisor—at the moment 
Tcannot reeall her name, God bless her 
—but I. id enjoy my visit with her and 
“as ha; oy to learn she is an ardent 
AUGU:' 6, 1955 





me Operator's Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN — TRAFFIC EDITOR 







reader of “The Operator’s Corner.”’ She 
gave me some of her company’s PBX 
instruction manuals which I shall have 
in my display in the Pioneer lounge at 
the annual meeting at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, in October. (I know 
you will read this, so my apologies to 


you, my dear, for not being able to 
recall your name.) 
The afternoon passed very quickly 


and soon it was time to depart for the 
Airport in Honolulu to 
have my baggage inspected. It is 


International 
nec- 
essary to be at the airport one hour in 
advance of departure time for this 
inspection. 

I was delighted to see so many of my 
the bid 


They showered me with gifts 


friends at airport to me 


“aloha.” 





International Honolulu for 
MAYME WORKMAN (right) bids good-bye 


to SADIE HUNTER. 


Leaving 


Airport in 


home, 


and beautiful leis and they were busy 
taking pictures, some of which you may 
see accompanying this article. I had 
leis around my neck, on my arms, in 
my hands, and they were so beautiful 
and fragrant, I felt like a queen. All 
of the gifts I received will be displayed 
with my mementos of the islands at 
the convention in Chicago, including 
“The Little Brown Gal,” a special fa- 
vorite of mine. 

The time for my departure was near 
at hand and, as I saw tears glistening 
in the eyes of some of my dear friends, 


I too, had to swallow hard to keep mine 
from showing. 

When I boarded the plane, the stew- 
ardess provided receptacles for my leis, 
and they kept beautifully so that I was 
able to display them to my friends upon. 
my arrival at my home in Springfield. 

The trip home was a delightful one. 
Airplane connections were perfect and, 
as I flew through the air, I had so 
many pleasant things to remember. 

There is an Hawaiian saying: ‘“Aole 
noho a ike ia Hawaii” . “tou 
have not lived until you have seen Ha- 
wail.” It might well have been written 

until you’ve seen all of Hawaii! 

And time for this “ka- 
maaina” (old timer) to say “aloha” to 
my the Ha- 
waiian Islands and “kinipopo” (get 
back on the ball) writing about what 
makes the traffic department click. 
the “aloha” because it 

many things and it is not 
final like the word goodbye: 


oe j 


now it is 


“aikanes” (friends) on 


I love word 


means so 


“Ahoha” means we welcome you, 

It means more than words can say 
“Aloha” means good luck to you, 
Good night at the close of day, 

It’s just like a love song 

With its haunting sweet refrain 
Bringing you joy, bringing you pain 
“Aloha” means, farewell to you 

Until we meet again. 


I promised to return to the Hawaiian 
Islands some day and, God willing, I 
shall! 


A Pressing Need 


“The need for scientific advance is 
urgent, because world population de- 


mands enormous new quantities of 


energy every year. Progress will con- 
tinue only if enough energy can be 
supplied to support the growth.”— 
MONROE E. SPAGHT, executive vice pres- 
ident, Shell Oil Co. 


This Way to Good Government 

The best of all governments is that 
which teaches us to govern ourselves. 
—GOETHE. 
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Michigan Bell Gets 
$2,802,000 Increase 
The Michigan Public 


Com- 
mission on July 29 granted the Michi- 


Service 


gan Bell Telephone Co. a $2,802,000 
increase in revenues. 

According to John H. McCarthy, 
commission chairman, the order will 
boost Michigan Bell’s net revenues 
$1,345,000 a year. He said the new rate 
would provide a return of 6.9 per cent 
on capitalization and 6.4 per cent on 
plant invested. 

Michigan Bell filed its original peti- 
tion on June 9, 1953, for a 22-million- 
dollar revenues. That re- 
quest was denied by the commission on 
May 11, 1954 (TELEPHONY, May 29, 
1954, p. 30). A rehearing was granted 
August 26, 1954. 

The order of July 29 provided for 
increases in flat-rate one-party resi- 
dence services throughout the company’s 
territory. All other classes of service 
were unaffected by the order except for 
exchange line mileage charges and a 
broad adjustment in auxiliary business 
services. Included in the latter category 
were PBX facilities, key equipment, in- 
ter-com systems, etc. 

Clifton W. Phalen, Michigan Bell 
president, termed the order “disappoint- 
ing because it gives inadequate recogni- 
tion to our increased costs and denies 
the company an adequate return on the 
money invested in the business. 


increase in 


“Telephone rates are up only 29 per 
cent, on the average, 1940, in- 
cluding this latest adjustment,” he 
pointed out. “During the same period, 
the prices of other goods and services 
have increased more than 90 per cent. 
Our costs in the telephone business, like 
those in every other enterprise, have 
increased substantially. For example, 
our rates have much more than 
doubled and each telephone we add to- 
day calls for an investment of about 
$350 compared with $200 to $250 before 
inflation. 


since 


wage 


“Less than half of the rate increase 
ordered by the commission will remain 
with the company, the balance going 
to the federal government in taxes. 

“Although the order recognizes the 
fact that our rates have been too low, 
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it is only a partial solution to the diffi- 
cult problem of operating in an econ- 
omy where prices in general have 
increased three times as much as tele- 
phone rates.” 


Common Stock Sale 
Okd for N. C. Company 

The Lee Telephone Co., Martinsville, 
Va., was authorized by the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Commission on July 26 to 
issue an $800,000 stock dividend and to 
sell one million dollars of $10 par com- 
mon stock at not less than par. Part 
of the proceeds from the stock sale will 
be used to retire $425,000 worth of 
outstanding 5 per cent preferred stock 
(TELEPHONY, July 16, p. 36). 

The 
directors 
and will 
record 


dividend voted 
of the company 
be paid to stockholders of 

of that date. The plan 
already has been approved by the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission. 


stock was by 


on June 16 


as 


Illinois Commission Oks 
Sale, Receives Rate Plea 

The Commission 
on July 21 authorized the Champaign 
County Telephone Co. to buy the 4-C 
Telephone Co., Rankin. 


Illinois Commerce 


The commission on the same date re- 
ported that the Danvers Telephone Co. 
has filed a petition for a $5,300 annual 
rate increase for its 525 subscribers. 


Among increases sought was a pay- 


station rate raise to 10 cents. The 
petition requested the increases be 
made effective Aug. 19. 


S. C. Independent Obtains 
Dial Rate Schedule 

A South Carolina Public Service 
Commission order issued on July 27 
authorized St. Stephen Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates. 

The increase is to effective 
when the magneto exchange 
has been converted to automatic opera- 
tion, and upon completion of the expan- 


become 
present 


sion to cover the company’s service 
area. 

New rates include one-party busi- 
ness, $6.50; two-party, $5.25; four- 





Courts and Commissions 


party, $5.00, and multi-part; 
Residence rates are: one-party 


two-party, $3.50; four and mu 
$3.00. 

At a hearing held July 2( 
ness for the company testified 
company has obtained a loan of 
000 to convert its present magne 
change to automatic operatio 


expand its present facilities 
its service area. Rates propos 
yield 1.71 per cent return o1 


vestment after 
ditions are made, the witness sa 


improvements a! 


The company will serve an esti 
484 subscribers after improven 
finished. 


$4.50. 


$4.00: 


“party, 


9 
a 


nat the 


$204.- 
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covel 


would 


net in- 
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Approve Higher Rates for 


Kansas Independent 
Permission for rate increases 
Consolidated Telephone Co., 


Bu 


ror the 


ton, 


was granted on July 20 by the Kansas 


Corporation Commission 


July 9, p. 43). 
One of the company’s exchan 
serving 1,577 subscribers at Bu 


Buhler and Haven, was allowé 


nual increase of $12,345. 


The company’s 
with 1,085 
$9,618 annual 
had requested $14,220. 


Caldwell ex 
customers, Was a 


increase. 


Nebraska Commission Gr 


Raise in Paystation Rates 
An 
to 10 
paystations was granted th 
County Independent Telep! 
Wisner, on July 26 by the 
Railway Commission. 


increase in rates from 


cents on local calls } 


Label the Deviations 
“Compromises may be nec: 
statecraft. But it is equally 
for someone to point out that 
compromises. And if human 
ships seem to require that a st 
herence to the economic ve 
somewhat tempered, it is essen! 
someone point out that tampe! 
them has historically had di: 
results.” —The 
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It is the 


CURRENT 


That Kills 


by JOHN A. BRACKEN 


is considered 


JE HUMAN BODY 
conductor of electricity. 
of the 
with an 


a go rd 


Whenever an exposed part 


into contact elec- 


ly comes 


cal conductor having a voltage im- 


| upon it that is sufficiently high 


ssed 
esse¢ 


to cause considerable current to pass 


through the body, the resultant shock 


; often fatal. 
According to medical authorities, fa- 
alities due to electric shock are caused 
(1) The electric current passes 
ough the breathing center located 
it the base of the brain of the person 
eceiving the shock, produces a para- 


yzing effect upon this center, causing 
t to stop sending out the nervous im- 
ses which act upon the muscles re- 


nsible for breathing, and as a result, 


rmal breathing ceases abruptly; (2) 
some cases the shock affects the 


eart , 
art, Cz 


ising an uncoordinated action 


KNOWN a 


ventricular fibrillation, mean- 


ng that the rhythmic action of the 
heart muscles is broken up. 

Generally speaking, the severity of 
an elect shock depends on several 


lactors: 


1) The physical condition of 


ndividu shocked; (2) the point where 
contact made between the body and 
conductois of an electrical system, such 
aS touching the terminals or the metal- 
le framowork of electrical equipment 
While in «lose contact with the earth or 
with son's conductor connected with the 
earth: ) the voltage and current 


all 
Value the greater the voltage, the 


greater «he danger. (Although insofar 
as an in ividual is concerned, the exact 
minimun voltage capable of producing 
= elec shock is unknown, in prac- 
tice it generally accepted that any 
alterna: .¢ or direct current voltage at 
100 voli: and over should be considered 
AUGU-* 6 1955 


(4) Resistance of the 
human body to the passage of an elec- 
tric current through it. (For example, 
whenever it is observed that a person 
the 110-volt 
light circuit with his bare hands with 
apparent immunity to shock, it is be- 


as dangerous.) 


handles conductors of an 


cause the hands are exceptionally dry, 
thus offering very high resistance to 


the passage of the electric current.) 


should be borne in mind 
that the resistance of the body, or parts 


Even so, it 


thereof, are never constant. 


While the 
enough at 
handle a “live” 


resistance may be high 


one time for a person to 


conductor at a certain 


voltage, it may be exceedingly dan- 
gerous to do so at another time. This 


is especially true when the resistance 
of the body has been lowered due to 
perspiration or 
the skin. 


a thorough wetting of 





Fiajack) 
GORGEOUS, 
STANDING OVER THERE! ” 


“wOW! JUST LOOK AT THOSE TALL , 












MAGNIFICENT BEAUTIES 





Relative to contacting the conductors 
of an electrical system, there exists a 
theory to the effect that if one is stand- 
ing in dry shoes upon dry ground, it is 
a safe procedure to determine whether 
or not a certain “alive” or 
“dead” by lightly touching the wire 
with the back of the hand. 


If it is “alive,” it is believed that, 
due to the presence of the electric cur- 
rent, the hand will instantly draw 
away from the wire with no harm done. 


wire is 


Nevertheless, from the standpoint of 
safety, this method of testing the con- 
dition of an electric circuit is not rec- 
ommended, because regardless of how 
sure one may feel about his shoes and 
the dryness of the ground, it may so 
happen that the shoes are dry but the 
ground damp, or both shoes and ground 
damp, in which event touching the wire 
could result in a 


received. 


severe shock being 


Although the above statements point 
to the danger involved in dealing with 
electricity, it is well known that in or- 
der for a telephone system to function 
properly, people must work with the 
operating equipment and associated cir- 
cuits. Therefore, the 
safety is 


matter of per- 
of great importance, 
both from the humanitarian and finan- 
cial standpoints. 


sonal 


In this respect, the best insurance is 
to constantly apply safety precautions, 
thus reducing the possibility of expos- 
ing oneself to an electric shock. After 
all, “‘self-preservation is nature’s oldest 
” Therefore, when working with 
electrical equipment and circuits, eter- 
nal “safety” vigilance the 
watchword. 


law. 


should be 


Ethiopian Communications 
Increased in 1954 

Installation of a new automatic tele- 
phone exchange in Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia, replacing an overloaded exchange 
on the verge of breakdown, was an im- 
portant development in Ethiopia’s tele- 


phone communications in 1954. The 
new exchange has 4,300 lines with 
6,100 total capacity. 

Ethiopia also increased her radio- 


telephone circuits in 
with and 
These Ethi- 


opia with other European capitals. 


1954 by opening 


circuits Rome, London, 


Athens. circuits connect 


Transfers to Independent 

The National Congress of Venezuela 
has approved transfer of title from the 
state to the autonomous entity, C. A. 
Nacional Telefonos de Venezuela, cov- 
ering telephone property valued at 8.35 
million bolivares (2.5 million dollars). 
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customers I XPECT courtesy 


S YOUNGSTERS we were all 
taught a liberal quantity of 
those rules of human behavior 

called Good Manners—the code of con- 
duct which all of us expect of others 
and grant to them in turn. 

Just as there are Good Manners in 
social life so there are Good Manners 








Don’t talk too loudly over 
the telephone 


in our business life. Good Manners in 
the office are as important as those at 
any social function. How well they 
are practiced determines how often 
each and every customer will speak 
kindly of the telephone company and 
its services. Good Manners truly make 
good business. 

Most of the rules of Good Manners 
expected of us by our customers are 
simple and easy to follow. Here 
the more important ones: 


are 


Practice Courtesy Always for there 
is never a time when we should act 
otherwise. No matter how unpleasant 
the customer nor how badly we feel at 
that particular moment, the practice 
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of courtesy and consideration is an 
absolute necessity of every moment of 
our daily office life. 

Use A Gentle Tone Of Voice even 
when pressing home points most vig- 
orously. Few indeed are the customers 
who appreciate the loud shout in an 
office conversation. No one likes to be 
bullied; a loud and harsh voice leaves 
that impression. 

Be Attentive And Understanding. 
When a customer is telling us some- 
thing they expect us to listen and ab- 





Don’t overdress 


sorb what they are saying. Dividing 
our attention while waiting on a cus- 
tomer with someone or something else 
is discourtesy of the first order. 
Avoid Slang in talking with cus- 
tomers. Some people resent slang words 
of any type; they make little impres- 
sion on the others. Learn to use little 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


words (avoid the big ones) for small 
words put over ideas very effectively. 

Address Customers With Respect by 
using “Sir” and “M’am” 
salutations. Obviously avoiding the use 
of such words of 
lack of good manners 
though we deliberately meant disrespect. 

Be Quick To Meet Customers. 
of the surest ways of making 
tomers unhappy with the company is 
to let them stand around waiting while 
we busy ourselves at 
Even when we are busy it pays to say 
“Hello” and assure the newcomer they 
will be taken care of in just a moment. 

Keep Yourself Neat And Clean. The 
office employe with dirty finger nails 
o1 unkempt appearance can never leave 
a good impression with any customer. 

Dow't 
create an impression of bad manners 
in trying to look better than our cus- 


and similar 


respect makes our 


stand out as 
One 


cus- 


something else. 


Overdress for in doing so we 


(Please turn to page 38) 





Don’t smoke too much 
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Add a Switch ana you 


take care of moderate growth, quickly, easily. 
Just jack it into place on one of the numer- 
ous extra banks provided with your initial 


equipment. No wiring. No soldering! 


{dd a Shelf «: switches 


when larger growth occurs. Each shelf is 
complete with pre-wired banks. Your men 


can install it quickly and inexpensively. 





WN... economically! 













PA { dd ai [: TX LITLE with as many 


shelves of switches as you need, to meet 





heavy growth. There are no capacity limits 
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“BUSINESS STATESMANSHIP” 


-basis of school for Bell men 


sylvania, in cooperation with some 

of its associated Bell companies, is 
trying to help some of its younger men 
equip themselves for future “business 
statesmanship” by offering them a sab- 
batical year of schooling in the human- 
ities — history, philosophy, literature, 
art, music and the social sciences. 


Ton BELL Telephone Co. of Penn- 


For this purpose an Institute of Hu- 
manistic Studies for Executives was 
established at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1953, sponsored by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania but 
available also to the associated com- 
panies of the Bell System. 


A challenging 10-month curriculum 
was charted. An authoritative faculty 
was selected. Scores of the nation’s 
ranking scholars were engaged as guest 
lecturers. 


Classes began in September, 1953. 
The first class of 17 men from seven 
Bell companies was “graduated” in 
June, 1954. A second class of 19 from 
nine Bell companies finished this last 
June. Candidates for future classes are 
being considered. 


The objectives of the institute might 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) To enable a potential Bell Sys- 
tem policymaker to understand and 
interpret the social, political and eco- 
nomic changes—both national and 
worldwide — which will influence the 
problems of corporate management in- 
creasingly in the future. 

(2) To spotlight the importance, im- 
pact and use of history, science, phi- 
losophy and the arts in the world today, 
particularly as they influence such 
large groups of people as employes, 
customers and stockholders. 

(3) To inspire the participants to re- 
gard intellectual activity as a lifelong, 
never-ending pursuit. 


(4) To strike a cultural balance with 
the technical single-mindedness preva- 
lent among young men striving for 
advancement. 


(5) To offset any tendency toward 
overconformity, including over-emula- 
tion of thought and behavior patterns 
set by those who have “got ahead.” 


The institute is an experiment. 
Whether it produces better-trained and 
broader executives may not be known 
for a decade, if at all; for there is no 
way to measure corporate vision except 
by results. But this already is clear: 
The institute’s stimulating effect on the 
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pioneer classes has warranted a con- 
tinuance of the experiment. 

In any case, the institute does not 
supplant other, more specialized man- 
agement-development programs of the 
Bell companies. 


The institute was born of two cir- 
cumstances. 


On the one hand, social, political and 
economic changes have thrust the in- 
dustrial leader into a position of public 
stewardship, calling for the broadest 
possible scope. On the other, personal 
advancement toward top management 
generally is through the narrow chan- 
nel of technical superiority. 

No longer do the promotion-winning 
virtues automatically qualify a man 
for the job to which they lift him. 


For example, an engineer can work 
his way up to a position calling for 
only the scantest acquaintance with a 
slide rule but demanding a vast appre- 
ciation of social phenomena. This is 
especially possible in the Bell compa- 
nies, which deal basically in engineer- 
ing services and have a democratic 
tradition of “promotion from within.” 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylva- 
nia looked for a way of conditioning 
the rising executive to his changing 
responsibilities. 

What was needed, the company dis- 
cerned, was some kind of training that 
would sharpen the individual’s creative 
insight, widen his range of reference 
to many fields of human behavior, and 
provide him with a set of techniques 
with which he could test the logic and 
consistency of his own thinking. 

While business has learned to turn 
to higher education for help in techni- 
cal problems, it almost never seeks 
academic aid in solving problems of 
human affairs. 

With this in mind, the company 
asked the University of Pennsylvania 
what it could offer to meet the problem 
at hand. 

Harold E. Stassen, then president of 
the university, grasped the challenge, 
and the present president, Dr. Gaylord 
P. Harnwell, has shown a keen interest 
in the course, participating this year as 
a lecturer. 


The Students 
Selection of the Bell System em- 





ployes to be given the humanist 


aln- 

ing called for setting criteria. : 

It was decided to choose thos men 

in “third-level” jobs or higher \ ho, in 

the opinion of management, <howed 
high potential. 

The Faculty (1954-55 ) 
Twelve outstanding scholars direct 


the courses. All but three ars faculty 
members of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The exceptions are Dr. Monroe 
Beardsley, associate professor of phi- 


losophy, and Dr. George Becker, pro- 


fessor of literature, at Swarthmore 
College, and Dr. Arthur Dudden, assist- 
ant professor of history at Bryn Mawr 


College. 


The permanent faculty members do 
much of the teaching. But they also 
avail themselves of the talents of other 
University of Pennsylvania authorities 
on specific subjects. Adding to the in- 
fusion of ideas are the guest lecturers 
—each of them a national figure in his 
field. 


The Curriculum 

The course of study is a taxing 
one. Qualitatively, it is designed to 
challenge a superior mind. Quantita- 
tively, it calls for some 550 hours of 
classwork, averaging 16 hours weekly, 
and at least as much reading as is re- 
quired of a graduate or under-graduate 
major in literature. 

Courses are grouped under these 
headings: Practical Logic, Business and 
Economic Development, History and 
Aesthetics of Music, World Art, Liter- 
ature, Social Sciences, Philosophy of 
Ethics, History and Meaning of Sci- 
ence, Modern Architecture and City 
Planning, Political Science and Inter- 
national Relations, and American Civi- 
lization. 


A homogenization of the highly dif- 
fused studies is attempted in the final 
six weeks, when there is a concentra- 
tion on: political science and _inter- 
national relations and American 
civilization. These courses answer the 
inevitable question: What have the hu- 
manities got to do with life in 1955? 

There is, however, no “job training.” 
Nothing in the curriculum is likely to 
improve business or engineering tech- 
niques. On the contrary, the aim is to 
isolate the student totally from the job 
atmosphere—to plunge him into an 
entirely new world. 





Learning, in the schoolroom sense, 15 
secondary to thinking. There are no 


exams to “pass.” Although the student 
is bound to retain a panoramic knowl- 
edge, he is expected to derive more 


value from his over-all 
than from any storage of facts. 


impressions 


The primary function of the instruc 
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to help the mature student to 
e unfamiliar data and experi- 
a meaningful and useful 


tion is 
organ! 
ence in 


manne 

Lecturers are urged not to present a 
comprehensive knowledge of academic 
\isciplines but rather to stimulate the 
tudent’s interest in new material and 
yw ways of thinking. Throughout the 
urse, the students are encouraged to 
each their own conclusions about many 
yw areas of knowledge. 

Heavy as the intellectual diet is, the 
wriculum is conceived as an appetizer. 
One of the aims is to foster habits of 
yersonal research, of going to the trou- 
ble of “looking it up.” 


Mode of Teaching 
lectures, 
seminars and field trips. 
Generally, lectures are used at the be- 
sinning of the program and on unfa- 
liar material, in order to cover basic 
ground. 
As the 
articipation is 


Teaching methods include 


iscussions, 


course progresses, student 


increased through a 
shift to discussions and seminars. 
Where a class is too large for a true 
seminar on the day’s subject, a panel 
f students conducts a symposium be- 
fore the rest of the class. 

Textbook 


Advance 


readings are assigned in 
of a lecture or discussion. The 
ks are given to the student; when he 
“sraduated,” he leaves with a sub- 
stantial library—to which, it is hoped, 
e will keep adding. 
The institute has its own small 
nce library. Students 
ged to draw upon the university 
rary and the Free Library of Phila- 
elphia, 


ref- 


encour- 


are 


Classes are held in the _ institute’s 
in building—a converted, pleasantly 
ecorated Victorian mansion on the 
hiversity campus. 

But 
re found outside the classroom. There 
are visits to the United Nations Sec- 
etariat, a Quaker meeting, Philadel- 
pha Orchestra concerts, a lecture-dem- 
istvation of a famous pipe organ, 
Philade phia, New York and Washing- 
‘on museums, the private galleries of 
f art collectors and bibliophiles, 


some of the richest experiences 


amous 


‘he theater, exhibitions and public lec- 
res, 
The Results 

Full valuation of the institute’s de- 
stee of success may never be possible, 
Sut ceitain tentative conclusions are 
Ustifie 

The ogram has broadened the hori- 
zons nc: only of the students, but also 
of the { culty and visiting intellectuals. 
Gues 


scholars have voiced two reac- 
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tions: They were impressed by the in- 
tellectual caliber of the students and 
the fact that “business men” conceived 
the experiment. 

Faculty members had the same reac- 


tions. One commented: “I certainly 
have more confidence in business lead- 
ership since getting to know these 
men.” 


Unquestionably their experience has 
given the institute’s teachers a high 
opinion of American business. Unlike 
their academic colleagues in engineer- 
ing, business administration, the physi- 
cal and law, the humanists 
have had only a “consumer’s view” of 
business leadership until now. 


sciences 


Consolidation Progress 
Reported in Nebraska 
Consolidation of several small Ne- 
braska companies for the purpose of 
obtaining REA loans for im- 
provements is a possibility in the next 
few months, according to James Mor- 
secretary-treasurer of the Ne- 
Telephone Association. Two 
companies have already done this. 
Web- 
under a 
loosely organized arrangement in the 
name of the Glenwood Telephone Co. 
of Blue Hill. 
is more or 
vidual 
volved 


service 


rison, 
braska 
and 


Six exchanges in Adams 


ster counties now operate 


Actually each exchange 
less operated under indi- 
management. Communities 
are Bladen, Roseland, 
Holstein, Rosemont and Blue Hill. An 
effort is being made to dissolve 
the present set-up. When this is done, 


in- 
Cowles, 


now 


it appears that at least three of the 
six exchanges will consolidate under 
one management and apply for an 
REA loan. 

The Byron Telephone Co. and the 
Frontier Telephone Co. which serve 
Chester, Hubbell and Reynolds may 
be taken over, it is reported, by the 


American Communication Co., Inc., a 
Kansas company. 

The Diller Telephone Co. has an 
option to purchase the properties of 
the Odell Telephone Co. which serves 
Odell and Harbine. Conversion of the 
three exchanges to automatic operation 
with REA funds is contemplated. 

Last year the properties of two com- 
peting companies at Burwell were con- 
solidated into the Burwell Rodeo Tele- 
phone Membership Corp., which then 
obtained an REA loan. Automatic in- 
stallations in progress at three ex- 
changes are scheduled for completion 
as follows: Swan Lake in August, 
Taylor in November and Burwell in 
December. 

Approval is expected in about 90 
days on an application for an REA 
loan by the Northeast Telephone Co. 


By affording them an intimate 
glimpse of the business man, the in- 
stitute has done an unplanned “public 
relations” job for industry among an 
influential group of Americans. 


Faculty members also profited in 
other ways. An older professor re- 
marked: “This course is just what I 
needed — I’ve been going stale these 
past few years.” 


Another said, “I’ve been wanting to 
give a course like this for years.” 


The faculty men were gratified, too, 
by the rare opportunity to 
their university leading 
their respective disciplines. 


bring to 
scholars in 


tecently four companies in Dixon and 
Dakota 
this 


consolidated into 
company which serves about 600 
stations at Jackson, Hubbard, Martins- 
burg, Dixon and The com- 
pany is incorporated with a capitali- 
zation based on preferred and common 
stock. 


counties 


Concord. 


Supermarket Display Steps Up 
Interest in Colored Telephones 


Since potted plants, and even oil 
paintings have been sold successfully 
in supermarkets, telephone merchan- 
disers recently experimented with the 
sale of colored telephones in a unit in 
Great Neck, L. I., reports the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

The New York Telephone Co. set up 
a test display of its eight decorator 
color telephones at the Manhattan Food 
Stores’ market and the local weekly 
carried notices of the event in its food 
pages. 

The result: Before the first day was 
over, 100 shoppers stopped at the sec- 
tion and inquired how they could place 
their orders. 


Communications in Poland 
Disrupted by Vandals 
Communist 
the Polish 
(Stettin) 
other. 
The VU. S&S. 
broadcasting 


government officials in 
city of Szczecin 
are losing touch with each 


seaport 


Information Agency’s 
the Voice of 
America, told of this new communist 
problem on a recent overseas broadcast. 


service, 


The Voice quoted the Polish provin- 


cial newspaper, Glos Szczecinski as 
reporting that unknown parties in 
Szezecin are cutting up telephone 


cables and selling them for scrap. 

The paper complained that particu- 
lar damage was being done to the 
local government’s inter-agency tele- 
phone system. 
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Communications Industry 
Again Leads in Safety 


Workers employed by member com- 
panies of the National Safety Council 
chalked up their eighth consecutive 
year of record-breaking safety per- 
formance in 1954. They had fewer on- 
the-job accidents in 1954, and the ones 
they had were less serious, the council 
reports. 

Industrial injury rates for last year, 
released by the council in advance of 
the 1955 edition of its annual statistical 
yearbook, “Accident Facts,” show a re- 
duction in both frequency and severity 
of 1954 accidents as compared with 
1953. 

Twenty-eight of the 40 basic industry 


d 


classifications reduced their frequency 


rates, and half of them reduced their 


severity rates. 


The average accident frequency rate 
for employes in all industries submit- 
ting company reports to the council, 
based on the number of disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours, was 7.22 
in 1954—a reduction of 3 per cent from 
the year before. The 1954 rate is just 
about half of the 1946 rate of 14.16. 

The communication industry again 
led all others by turning in the lowest 
employe frequency rate. Its rate was 
1.30. 

Electrical equipment ranked second 
with 2.50, followed by the automobile 
industry with 2.68. The relative posi- 
tion of these industries was the same 
in 19538. Pulp and paper showed the 
greatest improvement for the year with 
a 24 per cent decrease in accidents. 

The average accident severity rate 
for all industries reporting to the coun- 
cil, based on the number of days lost 






























e a s 
1954 injury rates, reporters to National Safety Council 
FREQUENCY RATE SEVERITY RATE 
LUSABLING INJURIES r SE IME CHARGES (DAYS) 
PER 1.000.000 MAN-HOURS On| aid PER 1000 MAW-HOURS 
‘ : 
COMMUNICATIONS 1.30 (102)*13 ff COMMUNICATIONS 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 2.50 (25) .16 Bi pRinting & pusuisning 
AUTOMOBHE 2.68 82) .20 BM erecticat equipment 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 2.82 (60) .210 TOBACCO 
CEMENT 3.38 (25) .21 BB wHovesace ¢ revaic rrape 
TOBACCO 3.42 (57) .29 MISC. MANUFACTURING 
STEEL 3.85 108) .30 AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 
RUBBER 3.97 (114) .31 ME avtomosice 
CHEMICAL 4.12 (98) .39 MM russer 
SHIPBUILDING 4.23 47) .40 By ceatuer 
TEXTILE 4.71 (29) .41 MR woop prooucts 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSING 5.02 (75) 47 MACHINERY 
IAISC. MANUFACTURING 5.16 (37) .53 AIR TRANSPORT 
MACHINERY 6.23 (114) .54 TEXTILE 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 6.32 * Figures in parentheses show (Ill) .56 STORAGE & WAREHOUSING 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING 6.68 SREEG? SAS SENNGE OF CeRey (138) .57 CHEMICAL 
GLass 6.76 + 1953 (80) .58 SHEET METAL 
PULP L PAPER 7.21 All rates compiled in accordance (93) 59 RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
mu woustees | —*+ds 7.22 Secncaaeene ademas (61) .59 MEAT PACKING 
SHEET METAL 7.30 Injury Rates, Code 216.1-1945 (92) .62 GLASS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 7.91 (49) 62 SERVICE 
PETROLEUM 7.95 (159) 67 SHIPBUILDING 
WONFERROUS METALS & PROD. 8.04 (66) .69 GAS UTILITIES 
LEATHER 8.56 (92) .73 IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL TRADE 8.60 (102) .80 PETROLEUM 
ELECTRIC UTIUTIES 8.62 (110) .6O[ | atc inoustaies 
FOUNDRY 881 (119) .86 PULP & PAPER 
MMEAT PACKING 9.79 (226) 87 STEEL 
GAS UTILITIES 10.51 (99) 87 FOUNDRY 
CLAY PRODUCTS 11.98 (65) .69 TRANSIT 
SERVICE 12.59 (272) 92 CEMENT 
FOOD 13.24 (75) .99 F00D 
TRANSIT 13.67 (153) 1.23 WOW-FERROUS METALS & PROB. 
WOOD PRODUCTS 13.88 (176) 1.52 ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
AIR TRANSPORT 14.26 (148) 1.78 CLAY PRODUCTS 
QUARRY 14.93 (133) 2.29 CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTRUCTION 17.29 (175) 2.62+¢ QUARRY 
MINING OTHER THAN COAL 22.95t (137) 3.14t MINING OTHER THAN COAL 
MARINE TRANSPORTATION 24.10 (131) 3.16 MARINE TRANSPORTATION 
MINING, COAL 25.ei¢ (19) i LUMBER 
WMBER 30.88 B(185) 4.79+ MINING, COAL 
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per 1,000 man-hours, was .80 la 
—a decrease of 4 per cent fro 
Communications also had th 
severity rate, leading all othe) 
tries with a rate of .13. 
Printing and publishing jump 
12th to second place with a 65 


reduction — greatest 


mained in third place. 


had a 62 per cent improveme: 


severity rate. 


General of Indiana Iner: 


improvem 
any industry. Electrical equipn 


ear 
953. 
vest 


lus- 


ases 


Nearly 3 Times Since 1940 


General Telephone 


Inc., the state’s largest 
telephone company, in July pa 
135,000-telephone mark. 
has nearly tripled its size sin 


General of Indiana 


000 telephones 15 years 
ing small companies and exte) 
own lines, General boosted 


Since 


91,000 in 1950. 


year, the company has 
than 5,000 telephones to 
operating in 224 communities. 
General has allocated large sun 
improvement of service. 
of World War II, the 
spent more than 29 million 
equipment and construction. 
$4,350,000 has been budgeted fo 
ment and construction this yea 


Formed Feb. 5, 


as Indiana Commercial 
and began operations in 
41,000 telephones. The 


was adopted in 1952. 


1930, Genera 


phone of Indiana was originally 


liana, 


endent 


ed the 


npany 
1940. 


anniversary year for the compan) 


REA Loans Assure Dial Service 
For 500.000 Rural Subscribers 


More than 500,000 farm fa) 
other rural subscribers will ha‘ 
ern dial telephone service as 
of loans to local telephone con 
and nonprofit associations mad 


Rural Electrification 


through June 30, 1955, the 


July 12. 


At the end of the 


REA loans for improving and 
ing rural telephone service had 
a cumulative net total of $254 
borrowers. Of 


to 351 
$143,748,192 was 


operatives and mutual associat 
$90,432,350 to 176 telephone con 
During the 12 months ending 
30, 1955, REA made 147 separat 
to borrowers in 33 states and 


loaned 


S and 


vans 


Fifty-three of these loans, totaling 4 


little less than 21 million dollars 
to cooperatives and mutuals. 


N inety- 


TELEPHONY 
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panie 
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four loans, amounting to about 32 mil- 
jon Collars, went to telephone com- 
panies 


Borrowers in Missouri received a to- 

al] of 11 loans, putting that state at 
the head of the list in the number of 
loans. Largest amount of 
an funds to borrowers in any one 
tate was $5,426,000 in North Dakota. 
largest single loan of the year went to 
,company in Florida. 


telephone 


REA made telephone loans to 71 new 
yrrowers during fiscal 1955, compared 
i) 60 new borrowers in 1954 and 29 in 


9 
0. 


REA has on hand applications for 
idephone loans of about 51 million dol- 


ars. The backlog of applications was 


to a low of 46 million dollars in 
March, 1955, about half the level of 
hat it was a year earlier. 

Under the new telephone loan pro- 


ure which 
May 1954, it 
ease greatly the time lapse between 


became effective during 


became possible to de- 


th making of a loan and the advance 


f funds. Funds advanced to bor- 
wers established a new record of 
9787,000 for the 12 months of the 
seal year 1955, exceeding by almost 


{) per cent the highest previous year. 
100 


placed in 


This brings to just unde} million 
the 


the hands of 


lollars money actually 


borrowers to meet con- 


truction and other initial costs in 
stablishing the new service. 
As of June 30, 1955, 157 telephone 


owers had already used REA loan 
funds to place in service a total of 553 
omatie exchanges for rural service. 
15,000 


have been completed. 


More than pole miles cf tele- 


ne ne 


Extensive Celebration Marks 

Whitney, Tex., Cut-Over 

Five hundred persons celebrated “D 

for dial) Whitney, Tex., 
the change-over from the old 


Day” in : 


ark 


anual system operated by the Texas 
e & Telegraph Co., 
‘0 automatic equipment. 


the celebration included ceremonies, 
beeches, a beauty contest and tour of 
new telephone exchange. 

The 


To) 1 
Leiepn< 


Corsicana, 


st telephone call was made by 


ney citizen who had been a 
telephi subscriber longest. This was 
@John Ballard, who placed a call to 
Gov, Aan Shivers. Mr. Ballard has 
had tel »hone service for the past 43 
years, 

U. S Senator Price Daniel sent a 
telegra congratulating the community 
yvllily King together with a_ public 
utility uch as an Independent tele- 
Nie mpany so the people’s needs 
are bet 


served.” 
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JOHN BALLARD, subseriber for 
the first 


13 years, makes 
Texas T&T 


Shivers as W. G. 


telephone call on the new 
Allan 
company 
Mayor ©. E. 


dial system to Gov. 
WINTERS 


Whitney 


(center), president, and 


CARROLL stand by. 
Hill County Judge James Sewell was 
principal speaker, and Whitney Mayor 
O. E. Carroll the 
cutting duties. Gold keys to the new 
telephone exchange building were pre- 
sented to W. G. Winters, president of 
the Texas T&T, and to Gerald Pevy- 
house, district supervisor. 
Fifty of the Whitney 
won free long distance telephone calls 
to any part of Texas. The beauty con- 
test winner, selected on the merits of 


performed ribbon- 


subscribers 


her telephone manners and voice, drew 
the tele- 
phone box. 


names from an old magneto 
All visitors 
dren 


received souvenirs, chil- 


received balloons, and refresh- 


ments were served. 


Speech Making Aid Offered 
By National Safety Council 

“A Pocket Book of Speech Formulas” 

a new training aid for foremen and 
other supervisors—has been published 
by the National Safety Council. 
McCreary, 
and English at 
California Institute of Technology, the 
36-page manual presents ideas that will 
anyone called upon to 
safety talk—or any talk. 
to practice a speech, how to use the 


Written by Lester 


professor of 


Lyle 


speech 


assist 


give a 
It shows how 


best voice, how to hold audience in- 
terest and how to make the speech 
teach. The manual includes the details 


and de- 
even shows how to win over 


of organization, 
livery. It 
a hostile audience. 

The ‘‘Pocket Book of Speech 
mulas” is illustrated with line 
ings and is covered with a heavy paper 
cover printed in two colors. It is avail- 
able to safety council members at 60 


preparation 


For- 
draw- 


cents each and to nonmembers at $1.20. 
Write the National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIll., for 


lower quantity prices. 


National Electronics Meeting 
To Be Held in October 


The 11th annual National Electronics 
Conference will convene on Oct. 3, 4 
and 5, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
The technical program offers 96 papers 
covering a broad field of electronic re- 
search, development and industrial ap- 
plication, and is supplemented by over 
180 booth exhibits by manufacturers 
foremost in the electronics field. 

On the the conference 
will sponsor three luncheons which will 
feature a prominent speaker at each 
function. In addition, there are sep- 
arate activities 


social side, 


entertaining planned 
for the ladies. 

The president of the 1955 conference 
is O. I. Thompson of De Vry Technical 
Institute, Chicago. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with Michigan State 
University, Purdue University, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Wis- 
consin, the Radio-Electronics-Television 
Manufacturers Association and the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers participating. 


New International Directory 
To Be Published in U. S. 

A two-volume international classified 
telephone directory will be published 
in the United States for the first time 
next January, it is reported. 

First brought out in France in 1955, 
the directory contained 1,700 pages of 
and ad- 
vertisements of companies engaged in 
More 


than 20,000 businesses and services in 


worldwide telephone listings 


international trade and commerce. 
96 countries were included. 


four 
German, 


Utilizing languages—English, 
and Spanish — the 
directory is a unique guide in the field 


of international trade. 


French, 


Subscriptions and information con- 
cerning listings may be obtained from 
Publishers Consultants, Inc., 10 


49th St., New York City. 


East 


Untapped Wealth 

The requisite of a natural resource 
is an idea. There are no known limits, 
therefore, to the multiplication of 
natural resources of the earth, and ex- 
haustion of them is impossible.—J AMES 
C. MALIN. 
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Wall Street Journal Tells of 
Sales by Telephone 

The Wall Street Journal on July 11 
carried the following story by William 
E. Giles, telling of recent efforts by 
department stores to step up sales by 


telephone. We quote, in part, as fol- 
lows: 
“Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower of 


Washington, D. C., talked by telephone 
one morning not long ago with Miss 
Ethna Casev, blond, blue-eyed telephone 
sales clerk at Goldsmith Bros. in New 
York City. The first lady called the 
store to place an order for four port- 
able shoe shine kits, with refills, and 
10 ‘Serv-a-Teer’ trays that look some- 
thing like old-fashioned tea-carts. 

“In picking up the telephone to shop, 
Mrs. Eisenhower did what is becoming 
a habit of more and more housewives. 
Department and specialty stores 
throughout the country say their tele- 
phone mail order catalogs are steadily 
accounting for more out-of-store sales 
volume. . 


“Merchants claim telephone shopping 
has two major lures. It’s simple for 
the shopper — no transportation or 
parking headaches, no need for a baby 
sitter—and it’s inexpensive. Many stores 
pay for incoming calls; in any case, 
tolls are relatively low even from the 
furthest suburbs. 

““*Why should anyone out of the city 
go to the cost and bother of making a 
special trip to pick up a couple of 
items that she can buy quickly and 
easily merely by lifting the telephone?’ 
asks a New York department store ex- 
ecutive. The sales advantage, of course, 
is that the ‘couple of items’ ordered 
from the downtown store by telephone 
won't be picked up in person from a 
suburban competitor. 

“To encourage suburbanites, often 
downtown’s ‘lost customers,’ stores in 
many cities set up special lines for 
toll-free dialing from outlying regions. 
For example, Huntington, Long Island, 
residents normally pay a 35-cent toll to 
call midtown Manhattan. But if they 
want to ‘shop’ Macy’s or Gimbel’s via 
the telephone, the store picks up the 
charge. 

“Order taking by telephone isn’t 
new; now, however, a good many stores 
are going considerably further—using 
batteries of sales girls to call custom- 
ers or making a sales pitch to folks 
who call the store for information, or 
to make a complaint... .” 





Independent Company Men 
Serve as REA Consultants 
Elnathan C. Gates of Minnesota and 
Frank S. Barnes of South Carolina 
have accepted invitations to serve as 
consultants to the rural telephone loan 
program of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced on July 18. 
They will serve without pay, as do 17 
other consultants representing various 
segments of the telephone industry. 
Mr. Gates is a member of the board 
of directors of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, and i 
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F. S. 


BARNES 


president of the Minnesota Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Barnes is also a director of the 
USITA. He is president of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Telephone Co. 

The have met 


consultants were to 


Fire Losses for June in U. S. 
Total Over $70,000,000 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during June amounted to $70,- 
828,000, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has reported. 

According to Lewis A. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general this $70,- 
828,000 loss represents an increase of 
8.1 per cent over losses of $65,533,000 


manager, 


reported for June, 1954, and a decrease 
of 1.3 per cent from losses of $71,789,- 
000 for May of 1955. 

Losses for the first six months of 
1955 total $469,757,000, an _ in- 
crease of 3 per cent over the first six 
months of 1954, when they amounted 


to $455,990,000. 
These 
clude an 


now 


insured losses in- 


allowance for 


estimated 
uninsured and 


unreported losses. 


BOOK REVIEW 


“THE LINEMAN’S HANDBOOK,” by 
E. B. Kurtz. Third Edition. 790 
pages. Over 1,000 illustrations. Price, 
$10. 

This practical 
detail all 
testing, 


describes in 
locating, erecting, 
inspecting, and maintaining 
electrical transmission and distribution 
lines. The third edition is thoroughly 
revised and up-to-date with new ma- 
terial and additions, increasing the size 
of the book about 50 per cent. Over 
1,000 illustrations appear in the book. 


manual 
steps in 


E. C. GATES 


in Washington on July 21 to discuss 
with REA’s administrator, Ancher Nel- 
sen, the status of the telephone loan 
program and problems _ which bor- 
rowers face in improving and extend- 
ing telephone service in rural areas. 


Both the apprentice and the experi- 
enced lineman will find in it a wealth 
of facts to help them do more efficient 
work, presented in simple, easy-to-un- 


derstand fashion. Among the subjects 
included are: electrical fundamentals, 


line materials and equipment, funda- 
mentals of line design, mounting cross- 
arms, pins, and insulators, installing 
lightning arresters, 
tree trimming, accident prevention, and 


lineman’s arithmetic. 


transformers and 


Completely new or extensively re- 


vised sections tower line erec- 


tion, live line maintenance, rural lines, 
pole climbing, use of rubber protective 


cover 


goods, rope knots and splices, gear sig- 
nals for line work, ground and pole top 
and elect rical 
formulas and calculations. 


resuscitation methods, 


This book may be purchased through 
TELEPHONY. 


How It Started 


“About 1500 B. C., Joseph, as the 
first Secretary of Agriculture on rec 


ord, contrived a 20 per cent tax on all 
produce raised in the land of Egypt 
And when the famine came (as is iD 
evitable with the government bling 


up a fifth of everything that pro- 


duced) Joseph and the Pharaoh man- 
aged to filch all the wealth from ai! the 
people until complete state socialism 
was the accepted order.’’— mpd 


(Tex.) Daily News. 
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On the ocean floor...life begins 


Electr 
Telep| 


the B: 


Labor 
cable 
ous ¢% 
Ameri 
the B 


Seas | 


1 tubes (right) for the Transatlantic 
ne Cable between Newfoundland and 
tish Isles are being handmade at Bell 
ories. Life test bank is shown left. The 
stem, which can carry 36 simultane- 
versations, is a joint enterprise of the 
n Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
sh Post Office and the Canadian Over- 


‘communications Corporation. 


When the world’s first transoceanic 
telephone cable is laid across the 
Atlantic it will contain hundreds 
of electron tubes needed to amplify 
voices. Deep on the ocean floor 
these tubes must keep on working, 
year after year, far beyond reach 
of ordinary repair services. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


scientists have developed a tube of 


unique endurance. Before a tube is 
even considered for use in the cable 
it is operated for 5000 hours under 
full voltage—more than the entire 
life of many tubes. 


EAMES LOLOLO Mm eleleb as: 


But survival alone is not enough. 
During the test each tube is ex- 
haustively studied for behavior that 
may foreshadow trouble years later. 
Tubes that show even a hint of 
weakness are discarded. For the 
good ones, a life of many years can 
be safely predicted. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientists began their quest for this 
ocean-floor tube many years ago. 
Now it is ready—another example 
of the foresightedness in research 
that helps keep the Bell Telephone 


System the world’s best. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


Improving telephone service for America provides careers 


for creative men in scientific and technical fields 
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DIGEST 


© Profitable noise 
¢ Pennies for power 
© Guard 10 lines 


© Round the clock 





Published every week to help you get the 
most out of your materials and supplies dollar 





by C. J. Reynolds, Stromberg-Carlson Company 


The few dollars you spend on reliable equipment 





today will be repaid a hundredfold in lower main- 
tenance costs for years to come. Protect your investment with the 
double guarantee offered by Stromberg-Carlson. First, leading 
manufacturers build this equipment, and guarantee it. Second, 
because we recommend and sell this equipment to the telephone 


industry, we also guarantee its performance! 


It costs the subscriber less than a 
booth—and you get the revenue! 

Your Stromberg-Carlson repre- 
sentative can offer prompt delivery 
on your order. Ask him for com- 
plete details. 


Battery has lowest yearly cost 
There's an easy way to save 

money on switchgear, signal and 

alarm systems or emergency light 


and power applications. 





Noise can be money! 





Take a business subscriber who 
has a telephone in some extremely 
noisy location—and who has finally 
decided to do something about it. 
Would you rather have him spend 
money in building a soundproofed 
booth—or give you the money as 
monthly income on a _ telephone 
which completely licks the noise 
problem? 

The Gat-PHoneis such an instru- 
ment. It has a special transmitter 
that actually creates a “Zone of 
Quiet” around the handset—even in 
a spot as noisy as a boiler factory! 

















Gould Planté rolls up excellent service 
records—cuts maintenance to a minimum. 





Amazing service rec: ha 
proved that Gould Planté atteri 
have the lowest yearly cos: of a 
battery you can use. Pure |». po 
tive plates help make this ossip 

For top operating economy. a 
your Stromberg-Carlson presel 
tative for Gould Planté—the Arist 


crat of Stationary Batteri 


The new 5 circuit 
Hy-Cap Power Cross Protector 





Whenever telephones ar 
occupancy with 


in join 
power lines. 


heavy-duty protector should pro 
tect the telephone lines avainst d¢ 
structive power cross. 


Now—Protect 5 circuits against 
power crosses with one protector. 
Such protection can now be ha 
when the Cook Electric Company 
Hy-Cap 5 Pair Power Cross Pré 








tector is installed. This unit mount 
on a type 10B cross-arm and wil 
protect 10 lines. Connections am 
made with pre-cut No. 10 plasti 
insulated copper wires which tet 
minate on rugged discharge caf 
bons. There is just one ground wit 
for easier installation. The protect 
will break down at 3000 volts and 
will continue to ground the faut 
current as long as it exists 

A single pair Hy-Cap Powé 
Cross Protector is also available. 





See your Stromberg-Car!son re 
resentative for further informatio 


Guard your stations with 
these fuseless protectors 


Shown here are two m lels d 





fuseless station protectors—’> rth de 
signed to guard your stations 4 
hours a day, requiring no :ainte 
ance or attention at all. 
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No. 700 protector—for indoor use. 
No. 800 protector—has weatherproof 
housing for outdoor installation. 


The No. 700 is built for indoor 
ye. Youll find its workable design 
embined with small size are just 
what you need. 

No. 800 is weatherproofed for 
touble-free outdoor mounting. 

Both models are approved and 
listed by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., for use where installa- 
tions meet the requirements of the 
National Electrical Code (see Ar- 
ticle 800). Each of them mounts two 
Reliable No. 504 self-contained, 
weatherproofed screw-in type pro- 
tector units, which house carbon 
dectrodes spaced 
0035” for air gap. 

Manufactured by Reliable Elec- 
tie Co. Your Stromberg-Carlson 


approximately 


representative is ready to supply 
them to you. 





. . that the Strom- 
berg-Carlson general catalog in- 
cludes 105 pages of maintenance 
aid construction supplies alone? 


Did you know . 


You can do all your business “under 
me roof” and find the same quality 
and reliability in every item. 





Distributed by 
Stromberg-Carlson*® 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


A Div ion of General Dynamics Corporation 


Sal; Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, 
,ansas City 8, Rochester 3, 


San Francisco 3. 


IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Concluded from page 15 


bills in these communities at the same 
rate as the tax imposed. Following is 
a list of these localities where the sur- 
charge will be applied beginning with 
the August billing: 


Os 
c 


Gross Receipts 
License Tax Imposed 


Locality 


Winchester (city) ........ m5 
Hampton (city) .......... B 
Newport News (city)..... 3.0 
Poquoson (town) ........ 0 
Warwick (city) .......... 0 
Portsmouth (city) ....... 3.0 
South Norfolk (city)...... dD 
UMC LEG) nou ccesnices 5 
Danville (city) .......... 1.0 
praunton (City) .......00.. 1.0 
Henrico County .......... a) 
Christiansburg (town) 1.5 
Alexandria (city) ........ 1.0 
Arlington County ........ 5) 
Falls Church (city)....... oO 


It should be noted that in each case 
the tax imposed covers only the tele- 
phone service within the jurisdiction 
of the taxing authority. The surcharge 
to recover this tax will be applied only 
to those bills for local exchange serv- 


ice within that same area. 
Thus, for example, the .5 per cent 
license tax imposed by the city of 


Winchester is a tax on telephone serv- 
furnished within the corporate 
limits of the city of Winchester and 
not apply to telephone service 
rendered in the area of the Winchester 
exchange which lies outside the corpo- 
rate limits of Winchester. The 
charge of .5 per cent will be applied 
only Winchester exchange 
telephone services located within the 
corporate limits of Winchester. 

The of Newport News and 
Portsmouth have taken legal steps to 
appeal to the Virginia Supreme Court 
from the decision of the commission. 
In the meanwhile, the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. plans to pro- 
ceed with billing the surcharge. 


ice 


does 


sur- 


to those 


cities 


On the Rate Case Front 


has ruled 
lower rate of return 


The Florida commission 
that a somewhat 


is justified where a “year-end” rate 
base is used than where an average 
test-year rate base is employed. The 


commission’s ruling was in the form 
of an opinion and order making perma- 


nent the temporary increase in rates 


for the Quincy Telephone Co. 


The commission found that a 7 per 
cent return was reasonable on a year- 
end rate base, adding: 


“Here, we have employed the util- 
ity’s investment and depreciation re- 


serve at the end of the year, rather 
than the average for the year, so that 
our previous findings that this particu- 
lar utility was entitled to earn a re- 
turn of 8 per cent on the average in- 
vestment, less depreciation, does not 


aS 
€ 
Surcharge of Local 
Exchange Service Charge 


mean that the same utility is entitled 
to earn a return of 8 per cent on the 
so-called year-end rate base.’ 


The commission also found that sala- 
ries of two company officials were ex- 
cessive in view of the company’s income 
and curtailed allowances for operating 
expenses for such items. 


Kansas Company Sells Bonds 
To Six Insurance Companies 

Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc., 
Great Bend, Kans., sold privately 2.5 
million dollars of 3% per cent, 30-year, 


first mortgage bonds at par and ac- 
crued interest to six insurance com- 
panies. 

Dean Witter & Co. negotiated the 


placement. The company will use pro- 
ceeds to retire temporary bank loans, 
and for this year’s construction pro- 
gram. 


M. F. LaCroix. General’s 
Chairman, Dies 


As this issue went to press, we 
learned of the death on July 28 of 
Morris F. LaCroix, chairman of the 


board of General Telephone Corp., at 
his home in Brookline, Mass., following 
a short illness. 

Mr. LaCroix was also senior partner 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
of New York City, and president of 


Copper Range Co. 


In spite of his many business affilia- 
tions, Mr. LaCroix had a deep interest 
in the Independent telephone industry, 
and a strong conviction as to its great 
potential growth. 
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FOR OVER 30 YEARS 








ee N 
TOOLS OF SAFETY... 






BASHLIN Quality Body 
Belts with the additional 
Nylon Safety Feature... 


Work Safely . . . Com- 
fortably . . . with tools 
in easy reach. 


BASHLIN Quality 
Alcoa Aluminum 
Alloy Adjustable 
Climbers with re- 
placeable gaffs 
... There is nothing better anywhere! 


ae 
BASHLIN'S Nylon and leather Safety 
Straps ... Bashlin Quality, of course. 


You Can't Afford Anything 
LESS Than the BEST— 
Say BASHLIN 
Highest Quality For Over 30 Years 
Distributors in Strategic Areas in U.S.A, 


Export: Copperweld Steel International Co. 
In Canapa: Bell Electricord & Safety, Ltd., 


Toronto 





Mish for... 
CATALOG NO. 55 


W.M. BASHLIN CO. 


GROVE CITY, PA. 
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ABC OF THE TELEPHONE 


Continued from page 17 


Service Affects Sales 

The same approach holds true with 
central office equipment. All the equip- 
ment should be in good working order. 
This will permit peak traffic loads to 
be handled as well and as fast as 
possible. 

The service the company gives has 
an important bearing, too, on the re- 
sults of efforts to sell more service. If 
the service is fast, accurate, and useful 
to the customer he will be inclined to 
expand his own requirements when nec- 
essary. This applies not only to traffic 
service, but also to the services of all 
other departments—commercial, ac- 
counting, and plant. Measured in this 
manner, an aggressive public relations 
program means a pleasing way of 
doing business as well as the open 
sesame to lucrative additional business. 

The subject of establishing and 
maintaining good public relations is in 
itself long and well worth the time to 
digest it completely. However, for the 
present, it should be mentioned that the 
way to build good public relations lies 
in the following basic ideas: 


(1) Render service in the public’s 
interest. 

(2) Make sure the public understands 
the need for any action to be taken. 

(3) Make promises only when they 
can be kept, and then see they are kept. 

(4) Have an interest in the commu- 
nity welfare. 


Management also has an important 
responsibility in the sales campaign. 
Obviously, there are many phases to 
such an undertaking and all of the var- 
ious factors involved must be coordi- 
nated by an aggressive management 
team. 


Leadership Required 
The program 
leadership 


requires management 
in the following typical 


phases: 
(1) Planning the program. 
(2) Preparation of advertising and 


promotional material. 

(3) Training the force groups 
involved. 

(4) Measuring results. 

(5) Supervision to maintain continu- 
ing efforts. 


Many of management’s responsibili- 
ties in a sales program are the same as 
with any other phase of operation. 
However, because of the complete co- 
operation of all employes in carrying 
out a successful sales effort, a number 
of the principles of good management 
should be reviewed. 


To inspire the best team effort in 


establishing and carrying out a 


cess- 
ful sales program, managem: and 
employes alike must strive for under- 
standing and cooperation in al! phases 
of operations. In any group of people, 
whether large or small, there will be 
occasions when differences of opinion, 
enthusiasm, and attitudes wil! exist, 
This is typical of people working with 
people. However, for the long-range 


good, an honest, understanding ap- 
proach to achieve a satisfactory solu- 
tion to each problem as it arises is the 
constructive way to operate. 

A sales program will produce better 
results in a company where good hv- 
man relations exist than in a company 
where wrangling and insincerity exist. 
That’s why so much stress and encour- 
agement should be placed on working 
for a good human relations program 
by every member of the team. It is 
true this approach makes any job run 
smoother. Nevertheless, an aggressive 
sales program brings all phases of the 
operation into sharp focus. 


Commissions Have Responsibility 


Finally, careful consideration should 
be given to the rate structure and a 
fair return on the investment. As men- 
tioned earlier, the total market for tele- 
phone service has only been scratched. 
With technical advances available even 
today, it is easily conceivable that some 
day a person can always have a tele- 
phone at hand if he so desires. It would 
make no difference whether he were at 
home, at the office, in his automobile, 
his airplane, or even walking down the 
street. 


To provide these facilities and to ex- 
pand the research facilities today to 
make them possible tomorrow will re- 
quire a tremendous 
money. Every telephone 
large or small, has some share in these 
efforts. To properly carry its load, each 
company must earn enough money to 
make its securities attractive to present 
and future investors. 


investment of 
company, 


These facts place a continuing re- 
sponsibility on every state and federal 


commission charged with establishing 


rates that are fair to investors and 
users alike. In many instances, the 
courts have granted needed rate in- 
creases which had been refused by the 
rate-making bodies. These fact indi- 


cate the possibility that perhaps the 
utility commissions are not accepting 


their full responsibility to th: tele- 
phone companies and the public-at 
large. 

The important fact to keep mind 
is that if the rate structure doves not 
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OFFSET GUY CLAMPS, 


LINE CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
To Meet Your Guying Needs 


GUY GUARDS, ANCHORS 











COLLET Type 
Guy Clamp 


v4 
7 


\ 2 


18-Gauge, 
Heavy 
Galvanized 
Guy Guard 


nk Wat adel a 


designed for 


L-M’s New Offset Guy Clamp 


Two sizes: Cat. No. 221522A2 for 544” to 2” 


Guy Wire 


Cat. No. 221522A1 for 4” to %” Guy Wire 


Here’s a new guy clamp design with 
superior holding power—in excess of 
the breaking strength of the strand 
accommodated. 

The offset grooves tend to snub the 
cable under load, effectively restrain- 
ing the slip of the cable. 

L-M’s new offset guy clamp saves 
On initial cost and installation time. 


L-M’s Guy Guard clamps firmly 


Cat. No. 280024B1 Length 8 Feet; 280024B2 Length 7 Feet 


L-M’s guy wire protectors have a 


| tight anti-rattle hook at upper end 


and unique anchor rod clamp at lower 
end. Position of bolt on side of pro- 
tector facilitates tightening of lower 
clamp. No loose parts to fall out. 

Body is 18-gauge steel with a heavy 
hot-dip galvanized coating to assure 
long-lasting protection. Available in 
two lengths. 


L-M’s 4-Way Pressed Steel 
Expanding Anchors 


exceptional strength 

















| Nominal | Minimum 
Holding Power | Anchor Rod Mechanical 
Catalog Class Diameter Strengths, 
Number Pounds Inches Pounds 
re 200026B1 6,000 %,V% 16,000 
200026B2 8,000 %,% 21,000 
200026B3 10,000 1 24,000 
200026B4 10,000 %,% 24,000 














- 


_. 4-Way Anchor, 
- Designed for 
Exceptional 
_ Holding Power 


Two-piece design... The four 
blades are formed of a Single piece 
of steel and coordinate with the 
sturdy base plate to develop maxi- 
mum holding power. 

Blades are designed to provide 
minimum resistance to earth pene- 


~% : be 





These are just a few of thousands of L-M line construction 
pecialties warehoused nation-wide to serve your needs. 
-ontact your North Electric Manufacturing Company or 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company representative, or 





Line Constuction Maleniale 


tration during installation and 
maximum resistance to pull-out 
when in expanded position. 

These anchors have been 
thoroughly tested and approved 
by major utility companies. You 
can depend on them to hold! 


Thousands of Line Construction Specialties 


write Line Material Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin (a 
McGraw Electric Company Division). 


231R 


Sold for L-M to the independent telephone industry by 


LINE MATERIAL <= 


Switchboard and Supply Company 


AND 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








permit a fair return on the investor’s 
dollar there will not be sufficient capital 
to finance the needed expansion in plant 
facilities. Neveitheless, if making plans 
for the sales program brings an inade- 
quate rate situation into focus, a great 
deal of good will have been accom- 
plished. 

When a person considers the total 
sales potential in each community, it is 
apparent that an energetic sales pro- 
gram will benefit the company, all of 
its employes, and the public, also. 

The important thing is to make the 
first move, get the ball rolling—and 
keep up the enthusiasm. 


The average person’s indifference to 
the moral of 
I do not know of a single 
who has 


aspects tax evasion is 
well known. 
tax evader not continued to 
enjoy the status attributed to an honor- 
able citizen, even after being convicted 
and serving a prison sentence for his 
transgression. Yet these malfactors had, 
in effect, robbed every other taxpayer 
in the country, including their mothers, 
fathers, brothers, sisters and other rela- 
and, of 
and friends. 


tives course, their neighbors 


There is something se- 


riously wrong with a society that does 


not impose social sanctions upon 


wrongdoers.—T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, 


CUSTOMERS EXPECT COURTESY 


Continued from page 24 


tomers. The use of too much cosmetic 
make-up by women in the office has 
an even worse effect on other women 
customers. 

Respect the Customer’s Wishes inso- 
far as it is possible to do so within 
established company policies. If this 
cannot be done use the utmost tact in 
explaining not only why the customer’s 
wish cannot be granted but the reason 
why the company cannot fulfill their 
particular desire. 

Look For Little Things To Do to 
demonstrate courtesy and good man- 
ners whenever it is possible to do so. 
We may sometimes think that the 
average customer has no appreciation 
for small attentions. However, the ac- 
tions of a few surly customers should 
not be allowed to color an employe’s 
impression of all the company’s cus- 
tomers. 

Speak Clearly And Distinctly for 
not only is it bad manners to mumble 
our words or them from a 
corner of the mouth but such talking 


release 


is extremely difficult to follow. Slow 
and distinct pronunciation of every 
word is not only good manners but 


also an effective way of building cus- 
tomer goodwill. 





Make the First Impression P! 
for first impressions are usually |a 
ing. Show every customer you 
sincere desire to please him o: 


as 
an individual. Looking the custome; 
directly in the eye and giving perfect 


attention are mighty important 
Don’t Daydream On Duty. Absence 
of interest and activity not only 


eates 
a bad impression on our customers, but 
is not exactly good manners under any 


circumstances. 

Avoid Chewing Gum and Smoking 
in the presence of customers and par- 
ticularly while attending to their needs 
in the office. The habits may o1 


may 
not be all right as each individual sees 
them but we cannot afford to offend 


many of our customers who view them 
with distaste. 
Eliminate 


Familiarity from all of 


your dealings with customers. It never 
pays to “kid” a customer no matter 
how well we may know them while 


they are in the office. Every custome 
should be treated with maximum cour- 
tesy and each 
ment he or she is in 


and 
the office. 
Be Patient in waiting on every type 


respect every mo- 


of customer. Chiefly that’s learning to 


be a good listener. It’s good manners 
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TELEPHONE ,DIRECTORY 


NorTHERN ()H10 TELEPHONE 


YOUR CONVENIENT 
SHOPPING GUIDE 





FOR EMERGENCY AND SERVICE CALLS SEE PAGE + 


Northern Ohio Telephone Company 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16 


with no leverage.” 
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BIGGEST THING 


in YOUR SHOP... 


man, weighing 140 pounds used 
Kroil and by the time we re- 
turned, had lifted the shaft out 








When some rusty bolt or shaft won't / 
let go and it is tying up production .. . a) 
it can be the biggest thing in your shop. | || E 
That is when Kano Kroil, the new chem- 

ical loosener, is worth its weight in | 
gold. As one customer put it, “‘It’s like F 
an extra employee.” \\ | 
... “Five men, total weight of \ J 
825 pounds, using levers and | : 
sledges, struggled for an hour / 
with a frozen shaft. No luck. So | J 
all went out for a smoke. One i A 























You Too Can Get This Result | 


Try Kroil at our risk. If it doesn’t do more than you | 
expect, return it and the charge will be cancelled. 
Get the Kroiler combination, one gallon of Kroil (reg- 
ular price $3.85) and Kroiler squirt gun for $4.95 
f.o.b. factory. Order direct. 


KANO LABS. 


1040 S. THOMPSON LANE 
NASHVILLE 11, TENN. 
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and ii helps to make our company liked 
by the customer. 

Practice Being Tactful for that is 
another foundation stone of good office 
manners. We can be certain that when 
an individual comes into the office he 
oy she expects more service and they 
are a great deal touchier than they 
are in their other daily contacts. 

Let Every Customer Feel Important 
by every word and action taken in 
handling his needs. The successful 
ofice worker is always the one whose 
sense of good manners is so acute as 
to leave with every customer the im- 
pression that he or she is the most 
important person of all to the company. 

Never Laugh At A Customer. If he 

she mispronounces a name or title, 
do not laugh at their mistake, as they 
are certain to be offended and besides 
it’s always bad manners to show off 
ur knowledge before others who have 
less acquaintance in our particular 
field. 

Avoid Exaggeration. Exaggeration, 
like flattery, is apparent to the sim- 
plest person. It’s always bad manners. 
It always leaves an impression with 
the customer that we consider them 
simple souls who can be swayed by 
such worthless talk. 


Virginia Independent Owner 
Plans to Acquire Another 

L. J. Denney, president and owne) 
f the Central Virginia Telephone 
Corp., Amherst, recently announced 
t 


ual completion of negotiations for 
the purchase of the Raphine Telephone 


The Raphine company, with 356 sub- 


scribers, now furnishes service to the 
mmunities of Raphine, Fairfield, 
Spottswood, Steeles Tavern and Vesu- 
Mr. Denny also recently acquired 


e Amherst Telephone Co., now Cen- 
tral Virginia Te lephone Corp. He 


stated that the company plans to make 
vailable automatic service to many po- 
tentia istomers in the rural areas 
ocated between Amherst and Raphine. 


The Golden Future 


“We e but at the beginning of a 
new age of technological miracles and 
I an vinced . . . that the really 
great ise of the technological revo- 
lutio es ahead of, not behind, us. 
This it to say that we have achieved 
the Ut ia of perpetual problemless 
Prosp. Rapid growth is by nature 
a je id uneven process. Temporary 
perior glut in our markets and of 
vere ded capacity are probably 
inevit .’ — MuRRAY SHIELDS, vice 
presi Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


AUGUST 6, 1955 


At the Peninsular Telephone Co. 


it’s C&D Batteries 
for EXTRA life 


= = Se 
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C&D installation at the Peninsular Telephone Co., St. Armand 
Office, Sarasota, Florida. 26 cells, Type RCT-840, rated 840 A.H., 
are C&D PlastiCal (lead calcium) 


The Peninsular Telephone Company is the second largest independent telephone 
company in the country, and serves the Central West Coast area of Florida with Tampa 
as its headquarters. To help provide continuous, dependable telephone service for one 
of Florida's busiest tourist centers, the Peninsular Telephone Co. chose C&D PlastiCal 
(lead calcium) batteries for several of the installations in its system 


For your next battery, specify C&D, for with C&D you get 
1. Maximum battery life—minimum expectancy of 25 years 
2. Better maintenance—patented Post Seal eliminates acid creepage— 
lead calcium means less water additions 
Maximum safety, see C&D's exclusive Saftee-Vent—and tough poly 
styrene jars and fused cover 


You can order C&D batteries from your equipment supplier 


Write for Bulletins! 
For details and specifications on C&D telephone bat 
teries, write for Bulletins T-527/55 and T-528 Rev. 3 


a ae ee ee 
of Conshohocken, Fa. 


Industrial Batteries since 1906 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 











YOU have the problem 
WE have the answer 


WEEDONE 


Brush Killers 





Fast - Sure - Effective 


Since 1944, when ACP pioneered in 
selective weed and brush control with 
Weedone, no other name in its field 
has been so generally trusted, no other 
product so widely used. Today, 
Weedone Brush Killers still lead 


—in Killing Power, with effective formu- 
lations of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 


—in Low Volatility, since they use the 
butoxy ethanol esters of these acids 


—in Year-round Use, since they are 
equally effective in foliage spraying 
and in basal spraying of dormant 
plants 


To date, practically every new devel- 
opment in brush control, including 
the new oil-water broadcast basal 
sprays, has come from ACP—originat- 
ing in our laboratory, tested on our 
experimental farm, and proved in 
world-wide use. There is a Weedone 
Brush Killer specific for every purpose 
and condition of line clearance and 
right-of-way brush control. Why not 
consult with us? 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Ambler, Pa. - Niles, Calif. 

First to introduce a hormone 

brush killer « First with a low 


volatile combination of 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T for use on brush 
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General of Michigan Appoints 
Public Relations Director 

Judson M. Perkins, a former Michi- 
gan State College administrator, has 
been appointed director of public rela- 
tions for the General Telephone Co. of 
Michigan, L. H. Meyer, president, has 
announced. Mr. Perkins’ office will be 
located in General’s Muskegon head- 
quarters building. 

Prior to joining General Telephone, 
Mr. Perkins taught in the Williamston 





J. M. PERKINS 


high school, served two years in the 
Army Air Force as a consulting psy- 
chologist, and has been a member of 
the Michigan State College faculty 
since 1948, teaching in the communica- 
tions skills department and serving as 
administrative assistant to the head of 
that department. He holds a bachelor’s 
degree in psychology, a master’s degree 
in administration, and has completed 
doctorate requirements in that field ex- 
cept for the dissertation. 

Mr. Perkins directed the speakers’ 
bureau for the Greater Lansing Com- 
munity Chest Campaign and served the 
Lansing Junior chamber of commerce 
as consultant to its educational commit- 
tee. He is a member of the American 
Association of University Professors. 


As One Writer 
Sees Management 
“Management’s job is always to push 
back the limitations set on 
possibilities by the hard reality of 
physical-production facts; and at the 
same time so to manage its business as 
to convert these physical limitations 
into opportunities for better business 
performance and better business re- 
sults.’—PETER F. DRUCKER, industrial 
writer. 


business 


Necessary Ingredient 

“In every rank, both great and small, 
it is industry that supports us all.”— 
GAY. 











Sending the first 
transcontinental 
telegram 


One of the epic achievements in Amer- 
ican communication history was the 
completion of the first transcontinental 
telegraph line in 1861. 

It was thought it would take ten 
years to complete the line, but Western 
Union amazed the nation by finishing 
it in three months and twenty days. 
The lines were joined at Salt Lake City 
on Oct. 24, 1861. The first transcon- 
tinental telegram was sent by Stephen 
]. Field, Chief Justice of California, to 
President Abraham Lincoln, expressing 
the loyalty of that state to the Union 

The first Hemingray Glass Insulators 
were made in this same era. Through 
constant research and development 
they have kept pace with the commu- 
nication systems of the world. 

If you need an insulator for a com- 
munication job—it’s in the Hemingray 
line. Most jobbers carry complete 
stocks. Write for 
free descriptive 


vatalog. Kimble WC f Wy, 
catalog. imDtle \N » &>) ZG 

qec by ‘ , Ss Z, 
Glass Company, N : —g|. Z 


subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 


_ An (I) PRODUCT-— 
Owens-ILLinois 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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General of Pennsylvania 
Names PR Director 

L. F. Shepherd, president of General 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, recently 
announced the appointment of Stewart 
W. Phillips to the newly-created post 
of director of public relations. 

Mr. Phillips has served as head of 
public 1 lations for the Funkhouser In- 





Ss. W. PHILLIPS 


lustries, Hagerstown, Md. He also has 
managed three radio stations and was 
isiness manager of a newspaper fol 
several years. 

Prior to his association with General 
Telephone, Mr. Phillips managed radio 
station WARD in Johnstown, Pa. Mr. 
Phillips is a graduate of Washington 
ind Jefferson College. 

He took up his new duties at Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania’s headquarters in 


= 


trie on Aug. 1. 


Radio-Telephone Services 
Expanded in Hong Kong 

Hong Kong expanded its interna- 
tional radio-telephone services in 1954 
and developed a plan for the expansion 
{ the telephone system to meet an 
hcreasing demand for telephones. 
Although the Hong Kong Telephone 


Co. Ltd., at the end of 1954 had 33,568 
} 


SUDSe) 


bers and 15,962 extensions, of 
hich 5,080 new stations were installed 
‘uring the year, 18,000 applications 


remained unfilled. 


No Such Thing as Bad Luck 


I never knew an early-rising, hard- 


farming 


Malned of bad luck. A good character, 


uk tha: fools ever dreamed of. — 
ADDISON 
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Designed specifically 
fer 6 Pair Rural Distribution Wire 


THE TYPE 177 Terminal Box 


CONNECTING 

PROTECTING 
LOADING 
TERMINATING 


can be used for 






= to be used with the new rural distribution wire, 
the 177 terminal loading case is available in 8 types. Made 
from cast aluminum, this combination terminal box and hous- 
ing for loading coils can be used protected or unprotected. 
The loading coils may be either 88 MH or 44 MH as required. 
Normally, 88 MH coils are used for the highest transmission 
efficiency. The loss using 88 MH coils is approximately 0.40 
DB per mile. The loss using 44 MH coils is approximately 
0.48 DB per mile. For further information, write us. We'll 
gladly answer any questions you may have. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 555-A 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 








250 KINNEAR RD. ——---—— COLUMBUS 21, OHIO. 
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BASAL BARK 
TREATMENT 


Thompson Field Research, 
the most extensive in the in- 
dustry, now tells you the 
best way to destroy all mixed 
brush and hardwood growth 
during the dormant season 
... effectively . . . econom- 
ically. 


Thompson’s proven spray 
techniques and its Broad 
Spectrum Bramblcide de- 
liver almost complete kills 
at unequalled low cost. 


In addition to the economy, 
and better employment of 
manpower, dormant season 
basal bark control (and 
stump treatment) is free 
from the possibilities of 
danger to susceptible crops 
and helps to further public 
good will. 


Many of the world’s largest 
users of herbicides specify 
Thompson, one of America’s 
few basic manufacturers of 
selective herbicides. Inquire. 


Write for Research Station 
Papers No. 19 and 21, men- 
tioning type of brush to be 
controlled and number of 
miles of right-of-way invol- 
ved. Favorable utility chem- 
ical prices submitted on 
request. 
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Thompson 





THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP. 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. * Los Angeles 27, Calf. 
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FIRST NAME IN BRUSH KILLERS 


Home Study Course Available 
In Industrial Safety 

To meet the increasing need of indus- 
try for continued safety programs and 
practices, a new home study course in 
industrial safety engineering has been 
added to the curriculum of International 


| Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 


according to John C. Villaume, dean of 
the faculty. 


With the increased use of automatic 
machinery and processes, management 
has become increasingly aware of the 
safety problem. The new course is an 
engineering approach to the 
and study of this problem. 


solution 


In the introduction of one of the les- 
sons, it is pointed out that industry’s 
annual accident toll both on and off the 
job amounts to 48,000 worker fatalities, 
than 85,000 


ments, and an additional 4,350,000 non- 


more permanent disable- 


fatal injuries. 


Prepared especially for home study, 





Comprised of 41 lessons requi 


ing ay 
estimated average study time of 65 
hours, the industrial safety eng 


eerir 
course provides instruction in nathe 
matics, machine sketching, hiueprin} 
reading, industrial psychology, ha». 
dling of materials, plant and producti, 
equipment layout, and safety p nciple 
and practices. 

The new course has been made ayaj 
able on the I.C.S. Selective Plan whic 
permits employers to select o1 thos 
instructional units which meet an ip 


mediate and specific need. 


New York Telephone Co. 
Announces New Officers 
Keith S. McHugh, president of th 
New York Co., 
the following changes in the officers , 
the 
board of 


Telephone 


announce 


company after a meeting of th 


directors on July 27. TI 


changes were effective Aug. 1. 


Burton R. Young, chief. statisticia: 





the industrial safety engineering course of the American Telephone & Tek 
is designed to help industrial super- graph Co., is appointed vice president 
visors in charge of safety, industrial and comptroller. He succeeds O. Tow 
engineers who desire safety training, send MacMillan, who becomes 
safety representatives of labor depart- president and general manager of 
ments, and those whose responsibilities ©°™Pany’s upstate area in Albany. 
would call for a knowledge of safety Fletcher W. Hartshorn, now vic 
practices in industry. president and general manager in A 
1955 CONVENTIONS 
Alaska Telephone Association. City, Oct. 20 and 21. 
Valdez, Alaska, Aug. 25. 26 and 
27. Virginia-West Virginia Inde. 
Michigan Independent Tele- pendent Telephone Association- 
(joint vonvention) Hotel Roa- 


Ho- 


tel, Grand Rapids, Sept. 8 and 9. 


phone Association. Pantlind 
Rocky Mountain Telephone As- 
Hotel Utah. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Sept. 15 and 16. 


sociation, 


Associa- 
Hotel, Hot 


Springs, Sept. 26 and 27. 


Arkansas Telephone 


tion, Arlington 


Tennessee Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville. 


Sept. 29 and 30. 


United States Independent Tele- 
(annual con- 
vention), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 10, 11 and 12. 


phone Association 





noke. Roanoke, Va., Oct. 20 and 
4) 


South Carolina Independent 


Telephone Association, Clemson 


House, Clemson, Oct. 24 and 25. 


South Dakota Telephone As 
sociation, Cataract Hotel, 


Falls, S. D., Nov. 3 and 4. 


“1oux 


Alabama-Mississippi Telephone 
Association, Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 14 
and 15. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 





North Carolina Independent d 17 
“ar : DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Nov. !é 
Telephone Association, The Caro- 118 
. ; a anc : 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, Oct. 17 
and 18. Florida Telephone Association, 
Oklahoma Telephone Associa- Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma Beach, Nov. 21 and 22. 
—— oa 
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bany, moves from there to New York 
nl City to become vice president-personnel, 
A succeeding Erwin R. McLaughlin, who 
Ni js retiring. 

Mr. Young is a native New Yorker. 
He studied accounting in Columbia Uni- 
versity, started in 1920 with the West- 
ern Electric Co.’s auditing and account- 
if ing divisions, became chief auditor in 
cif 1948, works comptroller at Western’s 
of Kearny, N. J., plant in 1949, assistant 
mf vice president of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories in 1950, and chief statistician 
at AT&T in 1952. 


Mr. MacMillan was granduated from 





Telephone 


men know 


YANKEE” 


RATCHET BRACES and BIT EXTENSIONS 









Cornell University in 1924 and became “Yankee” Ratchet Braces and Bit Ex- You bore true and fast because the 

an accountant with the company. After tensions are old telephone company patented sweep handle cancels out ex- 
hel. short time with the New Jersey Bell friends. Maintenance and installation cessive play or binding. Practically 
ill Telephone Co., he returned to the New men know from years of using them unbreakable hard rubber handles. 


the sturdy stuff they’re made of, the the No. 2150 Bit Extension holds 


‘ork ¢ any : illed various posi- ’ 4 : 
York company and filled various posi fine way they’re made and how much square shanks firmly in an inner socket. 


hl tions in the accounting department be- these tools ease up a job. Chuck is constructed to accommodate 
he fore becoming vice president and comp- The No. 2101 Brace was made with an all types of square shanks securely and 
dlier in 1951. installer time ticket in mind. It has without jamming. Taper end of shank 
the famous “Yankee” Ratchet that’s is accurately machined. Bit cannot 
Mr. Hartshorn spent his first 22 easy, positive and quiet. The shifter loosen while extension is in use. Made 
years in the traffic department. A grad- will not move when you're drilling. to follow 1144” bit or larger. 
“Tate of the University of Rochester, Whether your bits have round, square 










e k § or taper shanks, the quick-centering, 
“The began work in Buffalo in 1926, ad- ball-bearing chuck holds them accu- 




















vancing to division traffic superintend- rately, firmly ... up to 4” diameter. 
cl ent posts upstate and in Manhattan a 
hel before transferring to the Long Lines — ashi : 
epartment of AT&T in 1942 as gen- nt NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
cial trafic employment supervisor. He - ee a Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
4 eturned a year later as general traffic a YANKEE TOOLS THE TOOL Box 
anager of the Long Island Area and Write for free “Yankee” Tool Book cist scale mae ctesase Ne ee 
_§ was appointed upstate vice president 
ind general manager in 1948. 
Mr. McLaughlin has been vice presi- 
ent-personnel for the New York com- 
any for 10 years. In 1913 he began as 
installer, and worked in a variety of 
the craft positions until 1917 when he 
eft for two years of service in France 2 : : 
vith the Second Telegraph Battalion. f a Je i 
Un his return, he progressed through a a een § 3 
ant and engineering jobs to become : STULL ~ 
general plant manager in the upstate ; ee od re aeons 
ea in 1936 and in Manhattan in 1942. 
| He is a graduate of Lehigh University. 
During 1945 he was an industry mem- 
ber of the National Telephone Commis- 
m of the War Labor Board. 
Wisconsin Bell Appoints ; bn 
Personnel Vice President BO Linen Thread Cor 
Hamilton E. Loving, who has been ag ET oe 
‘nN assistant vice president of Ameri- 
an Telephone & Telegraph Co., on 
July 21 was elected vice president in TWO TOP QUALITY 
charge of personnel relations of the 
Wiscon: Telephone Co. ELECTRIC LACING TWINES 
He suvceeds Edmund B. Bruner, who 
the weel, before joined AT&T as assist- FROM THE SAME SUPPLIER 
ant vice president. o 
Mr. | ing is a native of Henderson, THE LINEN THREAD CO INC 
lowa, a!:| a graduate of the University "i ‘6 
of Iowa. He began his telephone indus- 418 Grand Street, Paterson 1, N. J. 
_ try cay in 1934 with Northwestern Boston 10 + Chicago 10 «+ San Francisco 5 
NY Bell Te!.-,hone Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 2 _ Baltimore 3 . Philadelphia 6 . Gloucester oe 3 
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TELEPHONE BOOTH MAST 
Fits any outdoor booth, 
meets all specifications. 
Completely portable. To change 
locations, disconnect and remove 
mast unit from ground-sleeve. Drive 
new ground-sleeve at new location. 


Write for complete 
specifications to: 


Utility SERVICE CO., INC. 


1620 Thirteenth Street 


information, prices, 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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R. G. HALEY 


and Company, inc. 
SPITZER BLDG., TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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you look at them: 
“Being SAFETY-MINDED is the 
= 
“It may be said that everyone 
everyone should.” 


a 


ing accidents.” 


* 


tice SAFETY from day to day.” 


7 





“An effective SAFETY system should be a must in successfully prevent- 


“It only requires common sense and a degree of self-discipline to prac- 


| 
“The workman who knows a lot ef things about SAFETY is valuable— 
| the worker who practices SAFETY is invaluable.” 

| 


SAFETY *“*THUMB TACKS” 
by John A. Bracken | 
Bits of safety reasoning, either pointed or flat, depending upon the way 


foundation of accident prevention.” 


* + 
can practice SAFETY—emphatically 
* * 


* * 


+ * 








| Notre Dame Station Added 
| To Bell’s Television Network 
WNDU-TV, Notre Dame, Ind., be- 
came the 364th station in the United 
States to be added to the Bell System’s 
nationwide network of television facili- 
ties on July 15. WNDU-TV the 
second station in the South Bend, Ind., 
| area. 


is 


An announcement by the Long Lines 
Department of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. said network programs 
for WNDU-TV are taken off the New 
York-Chicago radio-relay route at 
Mishawaka, Ind., and carried from 
there to the telephone building in South 
Bend. . 


Local interconnection between the 
telephone building and the _ station’s 
studio was furnished by the Indiana 


Bell Telephone Co. 


Egypt, Saudi Arabia Linked 
The first telephone line between 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia was officially 
inaugurated on June 17, when Prime 
Minister Gamal Abdul Nasser, in 
Cairo, held a short conversation with 
King Saud, who is 
spoken from Taif. 


reported to have 


“A Tyngsboro, Mass., high school boy 
who had a term paper to write for his 
class included these rather telling state- 
ments: ‘A glance through the yearbooks 
of our high school reveal a pitifully 
large percentage of graduating students 
who are undecided in their choice of a 
vocation. A survey of high school boys 
between the ages of 17 and 19, would 
present all too many young men hesi- 
tant and irresolute about their future.’ 
Strong words from a young boy, but 
purpose in life is not determined by 


age. The best scientists are often formed 
in their early teens; great writers have 
made themselves known at the age of 
six. Encourage young people to begin 
early to cut out their place in life, one 
with purpose for God and 
others as well as self.”°—From a leaflet 


by “The Christophers.” 
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sity of Tennessee, 


profess: I 


gineering 


Appoints C. E. Aultz 


Personnel Manager 


Switchboard & Supply Co., 
of International Telephone 


& Telegraph Corp., announces the ap- 


of Clyde E. Aultz as person- 


nel manager. 


past four years, Mr. Aultz 
1 as director of research and 


statistics for the National Metal Trades 


n. 


s to 1951, Mr. Aultz was per- 


AULTZ 


before that, associate profes- 


ersonnel administration and 
management at the Univer- 


DePaul 
velt College. 


University 


As a Navy lieutenant in World War 
ll, Mr. Aultz served as fighter director 
ficer on a carrier in the Pacific. 

Kellogg’s newly-appointed personnel 
manager was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, specializing in in- 

i dustrial relations. He also holds a 
Master of Business Administration de- 
gree and has completed major require- 
ments for a Ph.D. in economics and 
business from the university. 
Stromberg Names Dr. Wilson 
Assistant Director of Research 

Donald Grey Wilson, chairman and 


department of electrical en- 
University of Kansas, has 
ointed assistant director of 
at Stromberg-Carlson Co., ac- 


ito an announcement made re- 


Lynn C. Holmes, director of 
or the company. In this new 
’r. Wilson will be responsible 
nating organization functions 
ties, development of person- 
nee in budgetary control, and 
nation of the public relations 


6, 1955 





DR. D. 





G. WILSON 
activities of the research organization 
at Stromberg-Carlson. 

Dr. Wilson attended Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, where he majored in 
electrical engineering and graduated 
with a B.E.E. degree. Later he earned 
his S.M., M.E.S., and Ph.D. degrees at 
Harvard University. Prior to joining 
the department of electrical engineering 
at the University of Kansas in 1947, 
where he served as assistant professor, 
professor, and department chairman, he 
had experience in business and research 
at the Sealand Corp., Bridgeport, auto- 
matic fire alarm division; instructor in 
electrical engineering at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; staff member, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
radiation laboratory; and while on 
leave from the University of Kansas, 
1953-54, he was consultant of the Avi- 
ation Ordnance Department, U.S. Navy 
Test Station, China Lake, Cal. and the 
General Electric Laboratory, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Dr. Wilson is a senior member, Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers; member, 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; American As- 
sociation of University Professors; and 
the American Society of Engineering 
Education. He has been elected to the 
following honorary societies: Tau Beta 
Pi; Eta Kappa Nu; and Sigma Xi; 
and is listed in the Who’s Who in En- 
gineering, American Men of Science. 
Individual vs. State 

“At what point, then, should the 
state’s aggrandizements be halted? We 
say they should be halted whenever 
private persons can accomplish the 
same things even approximately as 
well. The burden of proof should al- 
ways be on the state.” — DoroTuy 
THOMPSON, columnist. 


CUT COSTS 








... push pipe underground with a 
GREENLEE PIPE PUSHER 


Here’s the quick, simple way to install 
underground pipe. With the GREENLEE 
Pusher one man pushes pipe ander streets, 
walks, railways, lawns, flooring. No tear- 
ing up of pavement...eliminates extensive 
ditching, back-filling, tamping, tunneling, 
repaving. Cuts job time to a fraction. 
Two models to fit your jobs exactly—hand 
or power-pump operated. 


Other GREENLEE tools for 
telephone work... 
Do the job faster, better with § 
high GREENLEE gs 

Car Bits for pote work jp o 


4 


quality 


Electricians’ Auger Bits of 
special design for electrical 
installation work .. . Bell 
Hangers’ Drills of the ‘‘Feeler 
Bit” . Expansive Bits 
for boring 4%” to 4” holes... 
and GREENLEE Angle- 
Screw Drivers which elim- 
inate pre-boring for angle- 
screw installations. 


type. . 


oo 
al 


= 
GREENLEE 


Get facts on timesaving Greenlee tools. Write Greenies 
Tool Company, 2068 Columbia Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 
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Here’s Safer, © ~ 
Easier 
Reel Handling 
vias 
SIMPLEX 
REEL JACK 


with 







Lightweight 
Aluminum 
Housing 


@Here’s the reel jack that is strong and 
stable without hard-to-handle extra weight. 
An aluminum alloy housing reduces overall 
weight by 21 pounds, yet maintains full 10- 
ton capacity. “’T’’ shaped laminated oak base 
gives solid, safe foundation. Single acting 
mechanism provides easier operation. Han- 
dies reels to 84” dia.; weighs 83 IJbs. Fur- 
nished with 5’ lever bar. 

Write for full data on Reel Jack No. A-1029 
and other Simplex Utility Jacks. 

Pole Pulling and Straightening Jacks—Save 
time, cut work crews necessary to pull, 
straighten or move poles. No. A-1538 has 
aluminum housing, 15-tons capacity, weighs 
63 Ibs. 

All-Purpose Jack — No. 310A lifts, pulls, 
pushes at any angle. Four lift points, 15-tons 
capacity. 

worio $ LARGEST 

MECHANICAL AND 


RE-MO-TROL JACKS JENNY 
UTl-A-TOOL ROL-TOR 


TEMPLETON, KENLY & COMPANY 
2557 Gardner Road, Broadview, Illinois 


NATCO | 


CLAY CONDUIT 


Costs less in 
the long tun 


MIGRS OF INDUSTRIAL 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 












QUALITY 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1889 


The proved and 
ST felalekolae Ml -laeli-tailela) 
for Underground Telephone Cables. 


Highest quality and full line of shapes. 


NATCO CORPORATION 


formerly National Fireproofing Corp 


327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Taylor-Colquitt Provides 
Wood Treatment Facilities 
Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., on June 27 converted one of 
its pressure-treating cylinders to penta- 
chlorophenol for treating poles, cross- 
arms and other wood materials. 
Capacity of the new cylinder—8 feet 
in diameter and 125 feet in length— 
will be 40,000 board feet per charge. 


Taylor-Colquitt pioneered and de- 
veloped the vapor drying process. The 
firm also has developed the _ so!vent 
recovery process which retains the 
preservative in the wood while at the 
same time removing the solvent car- 
rier used to treat the wood. 

In 1950, the company carried out 


a million-dollar expansion and moderni- 
zation program at Its 
engineers have designed, developed, and 


Spartanburg. 


constructed many types of equipment 
used in modern wood preserving plants, 
making them available to others in 


the wood preserving industry. 


Hubbard Names Campbell 
District Manager 

Fred T. Campbell has been appointed 
district manager for Hubbard & Co. in 


the district comprising most of Vir- 
ginia, the states of North and South 
Carolina, and a section of West Vir- 


ginia. 





He succeeds James P. Spice;, who 
died on June 26. 

Mr. Campbell joined Hubbard & Co, 
world’s largest manufacture pole 
line hardware, in 1952 as assistant to 
Mr. Spicer. He was graduated from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, with a 
degree in industrial engineering, jp 
1950. He had three years service in 
the Army during World War I! 

He will have his headqua s in 


Raleigh, N. C. 


C. F. Megelin New Temporary 
Sales Manager at Kelloge 


William P. Hollis, sales manag 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
has entered Presbyterian Hospital i 


Chicago and is expected to 


resume his 


duties early in September. 


O. C. Bailey, assistant sales manage 
of Kellogg, is attending the Cornell 
University summer course in business 
administration. 

Until the return of Mr. Hollis o 
Mr. Bailey, C. F. Megelin, assistant 
sales manager, will assume the duties 
of sales manager. Mr. Megelin joined 
Kellogg in 1948, and for the past sev- 
eral years has been in charge of the 


sale of Kellogg’s special telephone sys- 


tems and equipment. 


P : . P ss ‘ s ain 
Displays of Line Material Co. products are a regular attraction for visitors to the companys ™# 


office 


‘ 
L-M Perma-Line pipe installations. 


in Milwaukee. Featured recently were 


Shown 


product manager for construction materials; J. R. PATRICK, assistant general storekeeper. 


and R. G. 


elected 


Power Co., 


WHEATON, 


executive 


L-M 


recently committee 


many 


viewing this display 


vice president for marketing and sales. 


chairman for 


. 2 H ae g 0, 
the construction materials line; als 


(left to right) C. E. HOELZ, 
Georgia 


items in 


are 


Wheaton ¥2 


institute. 


Mr. 
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ROBERT E. FOLEY 
CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
pESIGN—SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of Overhead and Under- 
ground Telephone Plant. Complete supply of 
poles avcilable for emergency requirements. 
48 GRISWOLD STREET 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. TEL. 2-7215 


—— 
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MORTON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


guilders of Outside Telephone Plants 
Cable Splicers, Line Crews, Installers 





A service that Satisfies 
Pekin, Illinois e Box 11 @ Phone 2515 

















TUDOR AND YAGER, INC. 


Telephone Construction 


TIPTON, INDIANA 
PHONE 125 











£0. 


S'esaece 


LOS IUCN 


TOPEKA KANSAS PHONE 43-2621 









ELEPHONE PRINTING 


By People Who Know 
the Telephone Business 
SEE THE SUTTLE CATALOG 


UTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


ILLINOIS 





for 
le and Economical Telephone Ringing 
Equipment. 
ed for complete satisfaction. 
Manufactured by 
LKOR, INC, Elyria, Ohle 
Construction Crews Station Installers 
Central Office Installations 










baile Splicers © Complete Engineering 
HENKELS & McCOY 


$100 North 20th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Now Operating in 22 States 


OFFICES LOCATED AT 


ae ERIE PA, PEKIN, ILL. 
LZ. NORWALK, OHIO PADUCAH, KY. 
is LANSING, MICH. SUMTER, S. C. 


on PERFORMANCE Has Built 
Our Business 











AUGUST 6, 1955 


| Stromberg Names R. P. Weis 


Asst. Advertising Manager 

Raymond P. Weis, Stromberg-Carl- 
son advertising editor, has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager 
of the telephone division, according to 
Frederic W. Haupt, advertising man- 
ager of that operation. 

Mr. Weis has been with the company 
since June, 1953 and has 


been sales 





R. P. WEIS 


promotion manager of the sound equip- 
ment division, and staff assistant and 
editor in the telephone division since 
March of this year. His former asso- 
ciation in the advertising field includes 
24 years with Hutchins Advertising 
Agency, as account executive and vice 
president. 

Mr. Weis is a co-author of “Practical 
Advertising Procedures,’’ a $1,000 
award winning McGraw-Hill textbook 
used extensively as a classroom manual 
in colleges and universities. 


Linen Thread Co. Appoints 
Johnson Chicago Manager 

On July 1, Howard C. Johnson suc- 
ceeded Harry Kennedy as manager of 
the Chicago branch of The Linen 
Thread Co., Inc. Mr. Kennedy, who 
just completed 50 years of service with 
the company, steps down from this ac- 
tive office with the good wishes of his 
associates and customers. 

Mr. Johnson heretofore had been in 
charge of the Ederer division of the 
company. In his new status, sales of 
all brands of The Linen Thread Co., 
Inc., will be under his jurisdiction in 
the central states. 


The Real Test 

“The Lincolnian doctrine that ‘noth- 
ing is settled until it is settled right’ 
needs to be blazoned across the desk 
of every businessman.”—M. S. RUKEy- 
SER, columnist. 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS e 
REPORTS 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 


VALUATIONS 





WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 











CABANISS-POGUE COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studies 
Financial Assistance 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 


PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
134 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 














SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Piant, Trafic an’ Commercial 


Engineering 
120 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: FRanklin 2-5924 











J. W. HANNON ASSOCIATES 


Consultants 
Management Specialists 
Flexible Organization Surveys 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
P. O. BOX 1445 














CREASMAN-MARSHALL CO. 


P.O. BOX 6115 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CABLE MAINTENANCE 
CABLE SPLICING @ ENGINEERING 
STATION INSTALLATION 
PBX AND KEY EQUIPMENT 
INTER COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 








HARRIS-McBURNEY CO. 
PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 


A complete construction service for the 


telephone industry 


Construction Crews Engineering 


Station Installers 


Appraisals & Reports 


Cable Splicers C. O. Installation 


Underground Duct Systems 


Telephone 4-6126 


P. O. Box 267 Jackson, Michigan 




















CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 
Classified advertisements must reach us 8 days before publication date. 












FOR SALE FOR SALE 


Dial switchboard — Used 50 line NORTH CxX-30 DIAL SWITCH- 
Strowger with ringing machine, bat- | BOARD, two trunks, two paystation 
tery charger and main distributing | lines, five links, 10 party code ringing. 
frame. Available about Aug. 15. Ur- | Available October 1955. Write Sandhill 
ban Telephone Co., Clintonville, Wis. | Telephone Co., Aberdeen, N. C. 








Save 50% 


Western Electric Cable Terminals 


WECO BD102 with 10° 


aS ee $100.00 ea. 
WECO BD202 with 10° stub.................... 145.00 ea. 
Wee UG-16 with 10° stab... .. cc ccccccccccccs 50.00 ea. 
ED GRRE TUNUED BU GON. cc cc ccc cccccesecces 60.00 ea. 
SE EG WED OU GUN. oc ccc ccc cccccccsccs 125.00 ea. 
Weer? BctG Wee ] SOM. 2c ccc ccc ccc cccccecs 7.50 ea. 
WECO Metal Boxes for above item............. 2.00 ea. 
Meee Gee WET © GOUD. 2. cc cc cc ccccccceccces 10.00 ea. 
ee Gee WU © GBM. cc cc cc ccccccccceccoss 13.00 ea. 
WOU? HEME WET UE BOM. cc ccc cc cccccccccces 15.00 ea. 


All prices F.O.B. Philadelphia, Penna. 


All items new, unused, and for the most part in original 
factory packages. 


COOK INDUSTRIES, INC. 


6710 Rudderow Avenue, Box 41 Merchantville, New Jersey 
MErch. 8-3608 








RECONDITIONED 
MAGNETO 
TELEPHONES 


FEDERAL DESK OR WALL 
MAGNETO HANDSETS 


+804-BA with W.E. +BIAL 4300 ohm 
ringer 

#804-CW with 2000 ohm Ringer 

+804-A with 1000 ohm Ringer 


TYPE "C" HANDSET WALL 
MAGNETO TELEPHONES 


5 Bar 1600 or 2500 ohm 
3 Bar 1600 or 2500 ohm 


Black Lacquer Finish Unless Oak 
is specified. 








} ; 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


1250 Kinnear Road HUdson 8-0655 Columbus 21, Ohio 








| 1 KELLOGG RELAY SWITCH. 











—_ 


FOR SALE 


BOARD 80 lines equipped. 1 Kellogg 
Relay Switchboard 30 lines equipped, 
300 Kellogg 1000 Series telephones, Ajj 
in good working condition. Barnesville 
Rural Telephone Assoc., Rothsay, Minn, 





BEL Subscriber Line Carrier 
$450 per Channel 
Proves in even for private line service, 
Write for Information 


Boucher Engineering Laboratory 
Stoughton P.O. Box 101 Massachusetts | 





5 | 





W.E. F-1 trans. capsules—factory rebuilt. 
W.E. HA-I receiver capsules, like new 


$3.50 ea., 50 to 100—$3.00 ea. 
W.E. #6A Dials—$5.00 ea. 4H $2.00 ea. 
REBELCO handset conversion kits. F-! handle, 
cover plate, 4 cond. cord and saddle... .$7.50 
W.E. E-l handles with F-I unit and 3 cond. 
cord ; $2.50 
W.E. F-1 handles—F-! and HA-! units, with 
cord . $5.00 


Rebuilt. 


Handset transmitters expertly rebuilt using 
factory methods at reasonable rates. 


Over forty years of service to the Independent 
industry. 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 West 2Ist Place Chicago, Ill. 








Magneto Telephones 


Brand New 





No. 5812 MX 


Kellogg—5 bar, 1600 ohm— 
anti-side-tone circuit — oak 
cabinet, painted dull green, 
complete with F 27 handset, 
coiled cord—New & perfect 








—guaranteed. 
Lots of ten, each $12.50 
Lots of five, each | 3.50 


Singly $15.00 


Telectric Co. 


1218 VENICE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Richmond 8-2249 
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